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“ Peace, peace ! he,is not dead, be doth not sleep 

• . 

He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men call delight, 
can touch him not and torture not again; 

—He lives, he wakes—’ts Death is dead, 

not he. ” 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Publishers’ Note: The MSS. for this book had been 
prepared and was received before Gandhiji was assassinated. 
The reader will soon discover tliclt Miss Barr therefore writes 
about him as if still living and with us. It was felt that 
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them. 
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FOREWORD 


“BAPU” 

As the reader will see, almost the whole of this 
book was written while Gandhiji was still with us, and 
with his permission. I had the privilege of reading 
the typescript then and have done so again with 
delight. 

Miss Mary Barr, or Mary Behn as we are accustom¬ 
ed to call her, entered Gandhiji’s family towards the 
end of 1931 and with passage of time became more 
and more identified with it. This is a record of her 
fifteen years’ contact with him. She describes and 
discusses incidents, letters and talks with Gandhiji in 
a style which is full of tender sentiments and yet free 
from sentimentalism although respectful and yet crit¬ 
ical. A touch of humour makes the reading pleasant. 
Her approach to Gandhiji is robust. She desired to be 
as near him and as often as possible, but she did not 
wish to hang about him like a creeper clinging to a 
tree. On realizing that she could serve the cause for 
which he stooc^better by living at a distance, she did 
not hanker for staying near him. This robustness is 
rather rare in disciples with the result that when the 

Master is gone the disciples often become devitalised 
like paralysed limbs. 

The book is full of small details carefully observed 
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and records of talks not perhaps reported elsewhere. 
It throws interesting light on the character and routine 
life of Gandhiji and brings out those virtues which 
endeared him to everyone who entered his family circle 
and enables those who never saw him from near to 
understand why he was the most-respected man of 
this age. 

Incidentally Miss Barr puts on record a true and 
beautiful prayer written by Gandhiji himself, which 
everyone might well adopt. It is worthwhile quoting 
it here: 


“ Lord of humility, dwelling in the little pariah hut, 
help us to search for Thee throughout that fair land 
watered by Ganges, Brahmaputra and Jumna. Give us 
receptiveness, give us open-heartedness, give us Thy 


humility, give us the ability and willingness to identify 


ourselves with the mass of India. 


“ O God, who does help only when man feels utter¬ 
ly humble, grant that we may not be isolated from 
the people we would serve as servants and friends. 
Let us be embodiments of self-sacrifice, embodiments 
of godliness, humility personified, that we may know 
the land better and love it more. ” 


Ward ha, 
6-7-49. 


K. G. Mashruwala 


PROLOGUE 


This little book is an offering to thousands of 
persons all over the world who look up to the great 
Indian leader, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, but 
have not had the author’s opportunity of seeing him 
at work over a period of years. 

It was in South Africa that the idea was born of 
trying to show Gandhi, the human being, to those 
many Europeans who are frankly puzzled by his 
personality; and at the same time to give a great deal 
of detail such as would satisfy those who love him and 
would fain learn ever more about him. 


For the sake of the latter group his letters are here 
given with his exact wording, punctuation and head¬ 
ings. The conversations reported, when not taken 
down in shorthand at the time, were written down 
immediately after being spoken, usually two or three 
persons comparing notes in order to produce the most 
accurate account possible. 


When I wrote asking Bapu whether he would mind 
my writing a book about him, he replied, “ Yes, you 
may write your book. It will remove some cobwebs. ” 
He also at my request for a censor, asked Shri. K. G. 
Mashruwala to go through my MSS. and I owe a debt 
of gratitude to the latter for his very helpful and 
painstaking criticism. 
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It may be that the emphasis given to his humanity 
may make him appear less great than he is, but under¬ 
standing love is better than blind adoration or sheer 
mis-interpretation of his character. Other books have 
shown him as the “Great Soul” and here he is 
portrayed as Gandhi, the Man. Any faults in this 
accounts are due to deficiencies in the author and not 
to any such qualities in the character portrayed. He 
is truly Bapu (father ) to thousands of persons, for his 
heart is so large and his interests so catholic that his 
widespread “ family ” grows daily, and he cares for the 
minutest detail in the life of each member. 

There are no fictitious names or places in this 
record; it is just a simple account of times spent with 
him or under his direction, culled entirely from his 
letters and my diaries. Here is no completed tapestry 
of the history which this great man is weaving, but 
only one light coloured portion of the whole pattern, 
which, though insignificant in itself, may nevertheless 
serve to illuminate the whole. 

South Africa, 1947. 


IV 


Meanings of Indian Words Used 


Ahimsa .Non-violence, Love. 

Bhangi .Untouchable. 

Ghalo .Move on, Hurry up. 

Charkha .Spinning Wheel. 

Chi .Abbreviation for ‘ Chiranjivi, ’ 

meaning literally ‘ Of long life. ’ A 
mode of affectionate address from 
an elder to a junior. 


Garwali soldiers... An Indian Regiment who refused 

to obev an order to fire on an un- 
armed crowd. 

Gita .Really ‘ Bhagavad Gita’ a part of 

the Hindu Scripture, almost univer¬ 
sally accepted by all religious sec¬ 
tions of the Hindus. 


Gonds .Aboriginal people living in the Cen¬ 

tral Provinces. 

Harijans .Literally ‘ People of God,’ the name 

coined by Gandhi for Untouchables, 
t and now universally used. 

“ Harijan" ..The name of the ‘weekly’ which 

Gandhiji published. It was begun 
largely with the idea of serving 
Harijans. 


ft 
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Khadi or Khadder. Handspun material—silk, wool or 


cotton. 

Lakh .100,000. 

Lathi .A baton or cane. 

Mahatma Gandhi 

hi Jai .Victory to Mahatma Gandhi. 


Sabarmati Ashram .The religious community or train¬ 


ing institution founded by Gandhi 
near Ahmedabad. 

Sxiyagraha .Truth-force or soul-force. Generally 

used in the sense of non-violent 
resistance. 

Satyagrahi .One who practises Satyagraha. 

Shantiniketan .The educational institution founded 

by Rabindranath Tagore. 

Swadeshi .Made in, or belonging to one’s own 

country. 

Swaraj .Self Government, Home Rule. 

Takli .A small hand spindle. 

Various Titles. 


41 


Ba.. 
Bapu 
Guru 


.Mother : used only for Mrs. Gandhi 
in this book. 

Father: used only for Gandhi in 
this book. 

Originally meant a personal, spir¬ 
itual teacher, and in that sense it is 
used here. 


vi 
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Mahatma.. .Means literally ‘Great Soul.' 

Pandit .A title used 

India. 


by Brahmins in North 


Can be used 


. tbai, hen,, .behn. .A. kindly way ") 

of addressing a 

-* '* woman. alone or attach- 

■■ bhai .A similar way , ed t0 a name . J 

. oi addressing a j 

man. J 

... ji . 4 Mister ’: a polite way or address¬ 


ing a man. 


j 


Note. 

% 

In reproducing Gandhi’s letters, I have kept to 
his punctuation, paragraphing, etc., even to the rare, 
slight slips in English. Most of us would be glad td 
write any language, other than our own, so perfectly. 
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CHAPTER I. 


l. 

I MEET GANDHI 

A brief autobiographical note seems necessary at 
the outset to explain how I came to meet Gandhi 

and, having met him, to keep up the contact in face 
of some difficulties in the early days. 

My first ten years in India were spent in charge of 
a Mission Boarding School in a jungle station in Hyder¬ 
abad State. I became so much absorbed in the work 

k there that 1 was almost unconscious.of world events, 
even in the sub-continent where I dwelt. I had heard 
the name, “ Gandhi, ” and had read one small book by 
a Christian missionary which seemed to show him to 
be a good man, but I had the average Britisher’s feel¬ 
ing that he must be mis-guided, if not actually bad 
to be in any way “ agin’ the Government. ” 

It was during a furlough in England in 1931, both 
shortly before and during Gandhi’s visit there for the 
Round Table Conference, that I suddenly began to 

1 take an interest in his writings and speeches and to 
read books about him. The only ones I could procure 
just then were the three by C. F. Andrews and Romain 
Rolland’s “Mahatma Gandhi, the Universal Soul ” 
It is interesting to note that fine as I felt and feel the 
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picture in these books to be, my present knowledge of 
the original makes it appear almost that of a fanatic 
■compared with the reality: and yet this is not the 
fault of the writers, for Gandhi’s own writings often 
give the same impression. His dealings with people, 
however, are so individual, so humourous and tactful, 
that the strength of his character which is so marked 
as to appear fanatical in descriptions of him, is almost 

forgotten. 

Gandhi’s presence in London provided very varied 
matter for the English newspapers, from his speeches 
before the Round Table Conference to accounts of his 
interview with Charlie Chaplin and pictures of him 
clad in a loin cloth and drinking goat’s milk. 

2 . 

THE VOYAGE TO INDIA 

In December I embarked in S. S. Pilsna at Venice 
to return to India and when I heard that the great 
. Indian leader was to board the vessel at Brindisi two 
days later, my already awakened interest was enor¬ 
mously intensified. Some weeks previously I had 
made up my mind that I would spend my first holiday 
in exploring Gandhism, or if a short period did not 
satisfy, even to go to the length of resigning from the 
Mission in order to find out what this man meant to 
India-and here, all unsought, was the opportunity to 

meet him. _ ,. 

His party was nine in all, his son Devadas, his 
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two secretaries Mahadev and Pyarelal, and Miraben, 
the English admiral’s daughter, who had already been 
his devoted helper for some years; also four friends 
who had joined them by special request. These were 
a young Indian Christian, a Singalese lawyer and the 
Swiss couple, Dr. and Madame Privat whose interest¬ 
ing story of their voyage to and travels in India at 
that time may be read in “ Aux Indes avec Gandhi ”, 

Although they were all travelling “steerage” and 

I was a second class passenger, I soon managed to get 

to know them all and learned many interesting things 

about their leader, details about his regular life for 

instance, as well as further facts about his ideas, work 
and fasts. 

t He weighs round about a hundred pounds accord¬ 

ing to the diet, or absence of diet, which he is on at 
the time. He is thin and taller than people generally 
give him credit for being. He wears ordinarily a 
cotton loin-cloth which hangs barely to the knees, and 
a cotton cloth wrapped round his shoulders if the 
occasion seems to demand it. This is covered by a 
cream-coloured woollen shawl in very cold weather. 
He always has sandals for outdoor wear, but nothin" 
on his feet in the house, even in London in December. 

• He sits cross-legged on a small, thin, white mattress— 
and when I say “white” I mean white, for dusty, 
travel-stained feet are not allowed to sully his seat* 
Feet must always be rubbed or washed on coming in 
from a walk. This, like everything else, is done with 
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an economy of labour which is restful yet somehow 
rapid—the absence of fussiness. When at home, close 
to the mattress on one side is a low table or desk, on 
which are kept writing materials and a large watch, 
which is fastened to his waist when he goes out, for 
everything within his orbit goes by clockwork literally. 
On the other side of the mattress is a small bookstand 
on which a few books and often one or two recently 
presented art treasures or.other articles of interest, 
such as some new kind of hand-made goods, are to be 
found. 


Gandhi leads a remarkably ordered existence, of 
which the daily 4. a. m. and 7. p. m. prayers and the 
weekly Sunday-to-Monday day of silence are the most 
important items. Usually an early morning and 
evening walk are fitted in too, and the morning bath 
before food is as regular as is the case with all high- 
caste Hindus, not merely as a matter of orthodoxy, 
but because such a routine seems fundamentally and 
scientifically good in itself, like vegetarianism. His 
home is a small mud and bamboo cottage, and he 
sleeps out under the stars except in the rainy weather. 
Indeed his surroundings are always of the simplest 
possible which will at the same time secure efficiency, 
and he is a genius at planning little gadgets or other 
arrangements for the more convenient keeping of his 
own or other people’s property. Promptness and thrift, 
of which illustrations will not be found wanting in the 
following pages, may be said to be two of his special- 
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ities. His time nowadays is spent in interviews, 
letters and meetings and the daily half hour or more 
of spinning, though there are few jobs to which he has 
not put his hand at some time or other in his career, 
in fact he has been known to refer to himself as a 
“ Jack of all trades. ” 

On the boat there was no bookshelf or desk, but 
interviews, writing and spinning occupied Gandhi’s 
time, and the regular life of prayer, exercise and work 
was adhered to just as if he had been at home, for he 
has no home of his own in the ordinary sense. He had 
booked steerage because he felt that, as representative 
of India’s masses, he should travel as simply as possible. 
So his party had only the open deck on which to live 
i and on those December days and nights during the 
early part of the voyage, the wind was often cold. 
The captain, a kindly man, had a tarpaulin fixed round 
the hatch on which they slept, but even so, it must 
have been bitterly cold, and the two Swiss people who 
used their little camp cots the first night, dispensed 
with them afterwards in favour of the floor, which did 
not allow the wind to blow underneath, as well as all 
around them. They kept this up later too when the 
weather became warmer, probably because they wished 
* to experience as much as possible of what it meant to 
go ‘ simple-living ’ with Gandhi. 

A large hound, the property of some first-class 
passenger, became devoted to Bapu, as I soon learned 
to call him, and spent its days and nights in very close 
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proximity to him. I remember it always followed at 
his heels whenever we walked the deck together and 
lay at his side at prayer-time. Those deck promenades 
were real exercise, for his habit it was to walk much 
faster than most younger men would do, which habit 
of rapid locomotion has been commented upon by 
many people describing walks in Delhi or London. It 
is interesting to note that he followed this custom 
even on a lurching boat. 

The Captain suggested that he should use the 
secondclass saloon for his meals which were not at the 
same times as those of the second-class passengers: he 
also offered him the use of a cabin so that he might 
not have to use the tap on the deck which seemed to 
be the only bathroom provided for steerage passengers. 
Several people brought chairs for him to sit on r 
but, having chosen to travel “ deck, ” he would accept 
none of these privileges. Just once, early in the 
voyage, he went to the upper deck by special request, 
as all the first and second-class passengers wished to 
have an opportunity of seeing him. After that, if 
their interest or curiosity drove them to desire an 
interview, they had to descend to the little steerage 
deck to get satisfaction. Consequently there was a 
constant succession of visitors, and sometimes the 
already limited space was strained to the utmost. One 
of the people who seemed to be honestly interested 
was an English judge, who showed a sincere desire to 
understand the Gandhian point of view. But the mere- 
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ly curious were far greater in number, some being just 
“ flappers ” who wished to take his photograph. Bapu 
submitted good-humouredly to the snap-shotting, but 
would never waste a moment in moving or posing for 
that purpose, even for members of his own party. 


One of the things which amazed me during that 
voyage was the open-ness, trustfulness and lack of 
secrecy, displayed by Gandhi and his friends. One 
day I went to their hatch to speak to somebody, but 
not one of them was there, yet their unlockable sat¬ 
chels and bundles containing important papers and 
personal belongings were lying unattended. In addi¬ 
tion to the possibility of people’s coming from other 
decks, there were other steerage passengers who were 
always near at hand, some rough, uncultured Indians, 
three or four rugged Russians and so on. Yet, as far 
as I know, nothing was tampered with. Since those 
days I have become accustomed to the extreme publi¬ 
city of “ Indian India,” and also realised that Gandhi’s 
complete open-ness is, due to the fact that he never 
has anything to hide, and to his transparent honesty 
and truthfulness. How many politicians could thus 
bear the light of such constant publicity ? 


Another thing which struck me from the first was 
the amount of joking and laughter which was generally 
to be heard in any group of which Bapu was the centre. 
Indeed the general impression which I very soon got 
was of an intensely human individual, and not the 
saintly but fanatical person of whom I had read. On 
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the other hand it is true that he has said some things 
which have puzzled me at the time and I have under¬ 
stood later; others which I have never understood, 
and probably others which I have forgotten, largely 
because they were not understood at all. 

A small number of interested Christians on board 
asked Bapu if he would speak at a service on Christ¬ 
mas Day, and he agreed to do so if they would have 
it at five o’clock in the morning, after the Hindu 
Prayer. It seemed a queer time to us, but proved to 
be a good arrangement, for the merely curious were 
thereby automatically eliminated. 

In that little early morning service Gandhi spoke 
of the close connection between the Manger and the 
Cross, between Christmas and Easter. Although 
Christmas was essentially a joyous time, yet in these 
days when it seemed to have become for so many 
people merely a season for feasting and dancing, it 
would be better rather to stress the teaching of the 
Cross than to forget its significance altogether. 

3. 

ARRIVAL IN BOMBAY 

We were due to arrive in Bombay on December 
the twenty-eighth, and shortly before that a bulletin 
was published bringing the news that Khan Abdul 
Gaffer Khan (the “ Frontier Gandhi ” ) was already 
in prison and that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had been 
arrested, as the Government had decided that it would 
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be wise to prevent him from proceeding to Bombay to 
meet Gandhi as he had intended. I had barely heard 
the names of these two great Indian leaders before com¬ 
ing on the Pilsna, and was much impressed by Bapu s 
unusual strained expression and set jaw when he 
heard the news. “This is a nice Christmas present 
with which to be presented by the Viceroy on my 
return from the Round Table Conference, was his 
caustic comment. 

When we began to slow down near the docks our 
boat was paid the unique compliment of a reception 
by several little police craft, which kept steaming 
fussily around us like so many mosquitoes. W hen we 
were tied up, only a very few noted Congressmen and 
women actually came aboard to greet the Mahatma, 
and it was good to see that they all, eager though they 
were, gave precedence to the little lady, Ivasturba, 
Gandhi’s wife, whom I came to know later as“ Ba. ” 
The dock was decorated with the Indian National 
Flag colours, green, white and orange, and hundreds 
of men and women volunteers in uniform, both there 
and along the streets for some distance, provided a 
guard of honour. I was not able to see the welcome 
meeting in the dock hall because, on account of the 
crowds, ordinary passengers were not allowed to leave 
the boat until some time after the important people 
had disembarked. 

Friends whom I had expected to meet me on 
landing failed to arrive, so I determined to go at once 
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and see where Bapu and his friends were staying. 
They had, of course, given me the address, but my 
carriage driver seemed never to have heard of such a 
place and it was only by dint of some perseverance 
that he was persuaded to take me there. When at 
last we drew near, I began to wonder whether I should 
ever be able to push my way through the mob which 
seethed around the house, across the street and into 
the gardens and on to the railings of the houses 
opposite. However Congress volunteers were in charge 
and as they are trained to manage crowds non- 
violently and courteously, a way through the mob 
seemed to open up miraculously and, near the open 
door, there happened to be one of my Pilsna friends 
who ushered me into the house. He led me upstairs, 
and at the top I saw a room crammed so full of peo¬ 
ple that some of them were in the doorway and even 
in the passage. Gandhi was in the midst, probably 
recounting his experiences at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and hearing home news from them. It all 
seemed very strange, this apparently wealthy house 
in a good neighbourhood, and the room into which 
I was shown, beautifully tiled but with no furniture. 

I joined the one or two women who were spinning 
there, and we sat on mattresses, on our own luggage 
or on the floor. People kept coming in and out and 
everybody talked to everybody else, without introduc¬ 
tions, and it seemed to be taken for granted that we 
should all be staying for food. Occasionally one of 
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the boat friends would appear and have a little chat, 
but mostly they seemed very busy. 

I had decided to spend at Sabarmati Ashram the 
i- two days which were to spare before I was due to 
report on duty in Hyderabad, so had to leave Bom¬ 
bay by a train that night. Gandhi’s conferring and 
interviewing went on so long that I began to think it 
would be impossible to see him before leaving for the 
station. However, in the early evening I was stand¬ 
ing in a passage, when suddenly I felt a friendly grip 
from behind on my shoulder, and the now familial 
voice fell on my ear, “ So-o-o, you have found us here. 

I turned round with an exclamation and Bapu con¬ 
tinued: “ I hear you wish to go to Sabarmati by to- 
^ night’s train. A relative of mine is also going. He 
will look after you. Now go and have some food, 
and almost before I could gratefully accept his sugges¬ 
tions he was gone. Shortly after this I was taken to 
a room which I had not yet seen, and where already 
a few guests were squatting in a row on low wooden 
stools, not more than two inches high. A similar seat 
was put in the row for me and delicious Indian food 
was brought to us each on a large, round, shining 
brass tray, liquids being served in small brass bowls. 
I had never before, during my ten years in India, 
partaken of a meal served in this essentially Indian 
way, though I had had many meals with Indian 
Christians. 


ii 


CHAPTER II 


I. 

FIRST LETTERS 


Sabarmati Ashram was the community founded by 
Gandhi some twenty-five years ago to try out his 
experiments and train his followers, and the two days 
spent there only whetted my appetite for a longer 
period in which to attend that interesting institution. 
However, on returning to the Mission, I found that it 
seemed unlikely that I could get the necessary time for 
the visit that year. So again I was soon ‘ on the wheel ’ 
of the work and problems and joys of a boarding school: 
—but, with what a difference ! Each day I eagerly 
scanned the newspapers, for within about a week of 
our arrival in Bombay, on account of a speech made 
at a mass meeting on that very day, Gandhi was 
already in prison, not charged with any crime, simply 
a “ state guest ” for an indefinite period ; and before 
long most of the merry party whose company I had 
so much enjoyed on the Pilsna were likewise safely 
housed. The Privats were watched by police every¬ 
where on their travels in India and, after their return 
to Switzerland were made to suffer for their daring 
incursion into Indian politics. 


Knowing that letters might be received and answer¬ 
ed by the incarcerated friends, I began writing to some 
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of them. Of course, all letters to and from them were 
censored, so it was quite unlikely that one would 
write anything that could be objectionable to the 
Government, but in any case, as my interests in 
connection with them were not political, I wrote with 
a perfectly free conscience and received some interest¬ 
ing replies. 


Gandhi’s first letter to me ran : 


“ Dear Mary, 

I was delighted to hear from you. Yes, I am 
permitted to write and receive non-political letters 
such as yours is. The (handmade) paper on which 
you wrote your letter is nothing new to me. Ahmeda- 
bad used to be the home of such paper. It is prepar- 
k ed there even now, but in very small quantities. There 

are several such places in India. 

The second chapter of the Gita has presented 
difficulties to many. I would commend to your atten¬ 
tion my “Introduction to the Gita.” If you have 
not read it, get a copy from the Ashram. It was 
published in Y. I. (Gandhi’s journal, “Young India,” 
which was still being published at the time of this 
letter.) 

In the first instance, forget that God is speaking 
through the Gita. God never speaks save through 
• defective human agency. In the second instance, it is 

not to be taken as a historical book. Thirdly, it was 
written by him in whose time war was not taboo and 
1 was not considered inconsistent with ahimsa, just as 
even now, generally speaking, killing of animals for 
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food in self-protection is not considered inconsistent 
with ahimsa, though in point of fact it is. The author 
of the Gita therefore chose for driving his lesson home 
an illustration which we are entitled to consider as 
defective. Personally I have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing the second chapter. The central teaching of 
the Gita is, in Biblical language, “Be careful for 
nothing. ” Results are not for us to control. Having 
known the path of duty it must be pursued in total 
disregard of consequences. 

Arjun’s reasoning was defective and arose from 
attachment to earthly ties. He was not averse to war, 
he was averse to fighting kinsmen. The religious an¬ 
swer to this attachment would be (that) there is no 
kinsman and no no-kinsman. All are—the whole 
creation are—kinsmen or no-one is. If therefore it is 
lawful to wage war at all, it makes no difference 
whether it is kinsmen who are concerned or strangers. 
But this physical, outward war is merely a shadow of 
the war that is going on within—between God and 
Satan, forces of evil and good. And do we not have 
difficult and delicate problems of conscience arising 
within us? The Gita says, “Surrender all to God. 
He will take care of your doubts. Don’t vex yourself 
about anything, but simply perform the service that 
comes to you in the name and for the sake of God. 
Cultivate uttermost selflessness and all will be well. ” 
The result of this selfless detachment must be utter¬ 
most truth and non-violence. Thus read, the 2nd. 
chapter becomes, in my opinion, a help. If this does 
not satisfy you and you will pursue the subject further, 
pray do not hesitate to write. ' 
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We are keeping the early morning hours (of pray¬ 
er) I mean Sardar Vallabhbhai and I. 

I am glad you liked your brief stay at the Ashram. 
Of course you will go there whenever you feel like it. 

Thanks for the offer of books. I have a fair stock, 
and friends and strangers continue to send books which 
they think I should reach 

Even apart from the Gita difficulty do write when¬ 
ever vou feel like it. 


Y.C.P. Yours, 

6. 2. 32. Bapu. 


Y.C.P. stands for Yeravda Central Prison, near 
Poona, the place where Gandhi has undergone most of 
his Indian imprisonments. 

I replied to the above letter and after that there 

was a long pause without anything from him. I did 

not then know his punctilious business-likeness as 

regards letters as about everything else, but felt sure 

that he would have replied if he had received my 

%/ 

letter. So I wrote again, a mere post-card, asking if 
he had had my second letter. His answer was equally 
brief and open. 

“ I got yours to-day. I was wondering what had 
happened to you. I did not receive your letter in reply 
to mine. Do write again and repeat your questions. 
I think I shall receive it safely. We are all doing well, 
engaged in various studies and spinning. We have 
more books than we can cope with. Love from us all. 

Bapu. ” 
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Other people have found difficulty also in keeping 
up their fust contacts with Gandhi due to letters not 
getting through, and one cannot help wondering if 
there was an attempt on the part of the State C.I.D. 
to break down the interest of new-comers to his 
“family”. Once the contact is firmly made there 
seems to be no difficulty about the delivery of letters. 


2 . 

THE RESIDENT STEPS IN 

One day in March, after the passage of Gandhi’s 
and my first two letters to each other, a special 
messenger, a senior Padre, came unexpectedly to the 
remote Mission station where I was then living. He 
brought an urgent letter from the Mission “ Chief, ” 
and the first glance at it gave me a shock, “ I was 
astonished,” it ran, “to be called to the Residency 
yesterday and told that you were writing to Mahatma 
Gandhi and other political prisoners. The Resident 
expects daily to receive orders from Simla to deport 
you to England. You will agree that it is hardly fair 
to our work that this should happen. We cannot 
spare you. Please write at once to say you will 
promise not to write to these political people any 
more. ” 

This was a blow, yet I could not help reflecting, 
half laughingly, that it would surely be writing to a 
political person if I wrote to the Resident! I wished 
keenly to continue to keep in touch with my new 
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friends, and also to stick up for the principle of the 
freedom to do so. Yet how could I leave my work so 
suddenly when I knew it would take months to get 
someone out from England to take my place ? There 
was not long in which to make up my mind, for the 
messenger had to return within a couple of hours. Of 
one thing I was sure, that I would be hurried into no 
written promise, so, in desperation, I suggested that I 
should return with the Padre to Hyderabad, interview 
the Resident, and let him see that I was a very 
ordinary person and no dangerous “ political. ” 

During most of the four-hour motor journey we 
discussed the pros, and cons, of the case, the kind old 
Padre not at all able to see where my difficulty lay. 
“Why do you want to have anything to do with 
Gandhi at all ? ’’ was his attitude. Next morning he 
himself took me to the Residency. 

One wonders whether the pomp and spaciousness 
of official buildings in India are designed to make the 
average visitor to them feel small. I experienced al¬ 
most the same sense of minuteness on another occasion 
when visiting the Secretariat in Delhi, even though it 
was only to visit a friend and not to be “ hauled over 

I had attended a Garden Party at the 
Residency when the Prince of Wales visited India, but 
this March morning I realised that the Resident and 
his Residency may seem very different when seen from 
the point of view of a guest and when the same guest 
has become in the eyes of the State a potential crim- 
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inal. I felt as small as the proverbial schoolboy' 
brought before ‘ the Head as the Resident, without 
wishing to hear anything I had to say, delivered his 
ultimatum : “ Of course there is no need for you to make 
any promise, Miss Barr, but I am sure you would not 
wish to get your Mission into trouble. ” He was 
kindly and almost informal, yet a threat was there, 
and .Lfound myself outside again within two minutes 
without any decision having been made. 

It is probable that I should not have been deported 
if I had openly defied the authorities. I feel sure, on 
looking back, that, either the Resident had succeeded 
in frightening our Mission chief into believing so, or the 
latter had appeared to be more alarmed than he really 
was in order to influence me. As a temporary compro¬ 
mise I decided that of my own free will I would not 
write for three months, but wrote once in order to tell 
Gandhi of the decision. In June I took up the inter¬ 
rupted correspondence again and nothing more was 
said about it, though the political fight was raging more 
fiercely than ever : but from then for some months all 
my letters were opened by Censor and even when Indian 
ones ceased to be tampered with, overseas letters were 
still opened, a fact which indicates the extent (if 
absurdity) of the fears and suspicions which had been 
aroused. A fellow sufferer, who was able to look at 
this petty annoyance with a sense of humour, wrote 
to me, “ I wouldn’t mind my letters being opened if 
only they didn’t stick them up again with dirty gum.” 
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In one of my early letters I had asked Qandhi. il 
he would care to see “ Punch ” which I was receiving 
regularly. In his reply he wrote. “ We do not need 
‘ Punch ’ to keep up our spirits. We have many joke3 
and Vallabhai keeps us in fits of laughter. ” 


3 . 

DRASTIC ACTION 




| • • I 
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The Indian newspapers made sad reading during 
those months of nineteen thirtytwo. Wholesale arrests 
became the order of the day, until the prisons were 
overflowing and special camps had to be provided. 

9 • • • • 9 t 

When these became inadequate, Satyagrahis were 
beaten and driven away instead of being arrested and 
of course there were many fines and confiscations of 
property, the latter often being more cruel than any 
other punishment, as for example in one case I knew 
where a man’s press was taken, whereby he earned his 


living. 

I 

So long as 1 .remained in the Mission, I was not in 
touch with any Satyagrahis except by post with 
Gandhi and the few friends whom I met on the Pilsna, 
and I still had a sneaking belief that the majority 
of them must be rather shady characters, though I 
knew Gandhi and his intimates to be the soul of 
honour. But when later I came to know some of the 
rank and file of these prison-goers, and met also 
a few white people who had joined in the struggle, 
and the saintly Scots Missionary, Dr. Paton, who 
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was brutally beaten by the police in the streets of 
Madras, then I realised that in most cases the people 
who were undergoing imprisonment had more moral 
worth than those who were trying to crush them. 

4 

MORE LETTERS 

Two interesting letters from Gandhi that year were 
on the subject of Idol-worship. Perhaps it would be 
mentioned before giving them that he himself does 
not use idols for his worship nor attend temples. 
The first contained the following :— 

“It is true I do not believe in idol-worship in the 
sense generally understood. But I do not disbelieve 
in others worshipping God through idols. In one sense 
we are all idol-worshippers, we worship God of our 
image. That image need not have a physical form. 
Each has his own imagination of and attributes for 
God. And yet God in reality is without attributes and 
beyond our imagination. Hence when we form our 
own picture of God we are idol-worshippers. Therefore 
my mind does not condemn those who conceive God as 
residing in a stone or metal image. They are not wrong, 
for God is everywhere and in everything. Now whenever 
we want to worship God in anything, we consecrate it. 
But if a man excludes his fellows from participation 
in common worship, we are entitled to say that God 
flees from such worship. And he is installed where 
there is repentance and the bar against one’s fellows is 
removed. I hope this explanation is capable of being 
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understood even though it may not be appreciated. 
In my opinion, it covers a profound truth. If the 
truth is not seen, the fault lies in my ability to express 
clearly what I want to say. You must ask again if I 
have not stated my position clearly.” 


I evidently did ask for more on the subject of idol- 
worship for about a month later came another letter. 
All the previous ones had been in Gandhi’s own hand¬ 
writing, but this was dictated to his secretary, with 
his signature and, “ I have not revised this, ” written 
in his hand at the top. 


“You have asked for only a postcard, but that 
will not be adequate for me. Because I do not find a 
particular thing helpful for me, I may not be in¬ 
different about others and not take the trouble about 
knowing whether it is helpful for them. I know that that 
particular form of idolatry is helpful for millions, not 
because they are less developed than I am, but because 
they are differently constituted. What must not be 
forgotten about me is that not only do I not consider 
idol-worship to be a sin, but I know that in some form 
or other it is a condition of our being. The difference 
between one form of worship and another is a diff¬ 
erence in degree and not kind. Mosque-going or Church¬ 
going is a form of idol-worship. Veneration of the 
Bible, the Koran, the Gita and the like is idol-worship 
And even if you don’t use a book or a building but 
draw a picture of divinity in your imagination and 
attribute certain qualities, it is again idol-worship, 
and I refuse to call the worship of the one who has a 
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stone image a grosser form of worship. Learned judges 
have been known to have such images in their own 
homes. A philosopher like Pandit Malaviya will not 
eat his meal without offering worship to the household 
deity. It would be both arrogant and ignorant to 
look down upon such worship as superstition. Again 
in the imagination of the worshipper God is in a con- 

• • 0 M • 

secrated stone and not in the other stones lying about 
him. Even so, the altar in a church is more sacred 
1 than any other place in it. You can multiply for 
yourself instances of this character. All this is a plea 
not for laxity in thought or worship, but it is a plea 
for a. definite recognition of the fact that all forms of 
honest worship are equally good and equally efficient 
for the respective worshippers. Time is gone for the 
exclusive possession of right by an individual or group. 
God is no respecter of forms or words, for He is able 
to penetrate our actions and our speech and read and 
understand our thoughts, even when we do not under¬ 
stand them ourselves and it is just our thoughts that 
matter to Him. 


I am glad that you are with Maria, and your pic¬ 
ture of her family which includes our four-footed kins¬ 
folk is instructive and it is just like her.—” 

In September that year Gandhi undertook “a fast 
unto death ” as a protest against action which he felt 
would bring about the further segregation of Un¬ 
touchables. This decision as is usual with such big 
decisions when taken by him, was taken without 
warning and at the call of the “ Inner Voice, " which 


we may say is 


really an exceptionally sensitive con- 
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science. Even at a time like that, when there must 
have been far more than the ordinary pressure of work 
to do and letters to write, he sent me a postcard in 
his own hand-writing in reply to a letter which I had 
sent, without knowledge of the impending fast. 

“ I am working against time. Hence this card 
only. The story in the Mysore Magazine seems to me 
to be unbelievable. If I survive the ordeal you must 
remind me and I shall enquire. My “ Introduction to 
the Gita“ appears in an issue of “ Young India”. 

I hope you are able to understand the ordeal. To 
me it is a matter of pure joy. You should read Ch. 
ir and 12 of the Gita. About the Guide to Health 

s 

you must ask again.—” 

There is no need to explain the points raised in 
this postcard, for it is given here just to show that 
even at such a critical time he carefully replied to all 
the points I had raised, and only the fact that it was 
undated shows any sign of perturbation or haste. 

It has been said that Gandhi came nearer to losing 
his life in that ‘‘fast unto death” than in his much 
longer ones of 21 days and he was really dangerously 
weak at the end of six days when at last the Premier, 
the Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy and all 
the other important people concerned, agreed to 
dispense with separate electorates for Harijans. Once 
he began to take nourishment again, however, he soon 
regained strength and within a very few days, sent me 
another card. 
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“Tills is just to send you my love. I had your 
delicious oranges. The extract you have sent from 
Bunyan is very good. I am making steady progress. 

Every moment I mutter ‘ God is great and merci- 

ful.’ 

30-9-32 Love, 

Y. M. Bapu. ” 

Previous letters had been sent from Y. C. P. .Now 
he begins to write from “ Y. M. ” meaning “ Yeravda 
Mandir, ” that is Yeravda Temple, a half humorous 
and happy euphemism for a place of incarceration, 
and perhaps indicating the “ pure joy ” mentioned in 
the postcard preceding the fast. 

5 

VISITING ASHRAMS 


Very soon after the visit to the Residency I had 
decided that I would leave the Mission and serve 
Gandhi’s India in some village, but it was not until 


November that another worker returned from furlough 
to take my place in the boarding school. I went then, 
first of all, to visit one or two Christian Ashrams in 


South India, the one belonging to Anna Maria Peter¬ 
sen being a delightful girls’ school, more like a true 
home than an institution. I had met her in the home 


of Gandhi’s friends on the day of our dis-embarkation 
from the Pilsna nearly a year before and it was to her 
“ four-footed kinsfolk ” that Bapu had referred in a 
previous letter. The other was that which had been 
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founded and was still being worked by the two doctor 
friends—Yesudasen and Paton. Much as I enjoyed the 
time spent in these Ashrams, I still felt that I wished 
to work under Gandhi, so wrote telling him so and 
suggesting that I should come and see him about it. 

He had coined the name “ Harijan ” (People of 
God ) for the Untouchables whom he was trying to 
serve, and during the latter part of his I 93 2 imprison¬ 
ment, he was allowed special privileges in the way of 
almost unlimited visitors who wished to serve Harijans 
or to discuss with him as to what their status should 
be, many orthodox Hindus holding that he was wrong 
in wishing to have them incorporated in the family 
which is called Hindu. 


His reply to my letter ran:— 

“I like your programme. So far as I recall you 
have not been to Shantiniketan. You ought to go 
there at least. I do not want to harness you for un- 
touchability work before you have gone through your 
touring. Untouchability work is a long programme 
and you can be fitted in whenever you are quite ready 
and you have a definite call from within. I would like 
you also quietly to study the movement in all its 
ramifications and assimilate the spirit living behind it, 
and if you give yourself to it, I want you to do it with 
your whole heart, without any mental reservation. I 
want you therefore, not to hesitate to place all your 
doubts before me and offer yourself for the service 
when both your head and heart are completely satisfied. 
Of course in connection with this untouchability work 
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r y'°u c ^n see me at any time you like. ” ' •- 
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The touring he mentions was in reality no tour, 
but simply the visits to the two Christian Ashrams 
mentioned above. My small savings could not be 
spent on mere travel. I did not know then how 
cheaply third-class travel could be done, but in any 
case all I wanted at the time was to begin my training 
in Sabarmati Ashram. The visits to the other Ashrams 
were intended to break me in gradually, and partly a 
sop to some Christian friends who thought it rather 
terrible to be going to a Hindu Ashram.’ 


I 
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CHAPTER III 


l. 

VISITING GANDHI IN PRISON 

Early in 1933 the way opened for me to visit the 
Mahatma in Yeravda Central Prison and I was for¬ 
tunate in being taken there from Poona by Sham Rao, 
an irrepressibly cheerful young Indian who had been 
one of the Pilsna party, but had somehow so far 
escaped imprisonment. The fact that he was in 
training as a priest of the Church of England may 
have a little to do with the latter fact. 

When we presented ourselves at the prison-gates, 
I was amazed to see Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the great 
poetess and orator, looking out at us from inside, like 
some magnificent bird of prey protecting her young. 
The prison-guards appeared mild in comparison with 
her ! I had seen in the newspaper that she was serving 
a sentence, as do so many of India’s elite during 
Satyagraha movements, but as the women’s prison was 
quite separate from the men’s I could not think what 
she was doing here. A few moments’ observations, 
however, indicated that she was helping the guard to 
decide which of the numerous visitors could be allow¬ 
ed to see their imprisoned leader, for when Sham Rao 
presented his card, she came forward, remarking 
somewhat brusquely, “ You had an interview yester- 
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day. You cannot come again to-day. ” “ But I have 
someone new with me to-day and she has come from 
far to see Bapu, ” he bravely persisted. “Will she 
be able to come tomorrow ? ” asked the poetess, and 
on being told, “ \es, ” said more gently, “ Well, there 
are too many people to-day. Bapu cannot do justice 
to them all, so come again tomorrow at io a.m.” 


I felt just then that I almost hated this super¬ 
jailor-prisoner, but on seeing more of her later came 
to have an affection for her and to enjoy her generally 
bantering conversation. As we returned to Poona, in 
spite of our chagrin at not being granted permission 
to go inside, we could not help laughing at the curious 


situation in which a woman prisoner was acting as 
assistant -jailor in a men’s prison. 


The next morning the big gates very soon clanged 
open when we presented ourselves, and in the first 
large courtyard of the prison, under a fine mango-tree, 
was quite a group of people, to which the warders 
apparently paid little attention realising, no doubt, the 
calibre of their prisoner. In the centre of the group 
Gandhi was talking to two learned-looking gentlemen 
and when he introduced me to them I recognised their 
names as those of two well-known social reformers. 


Bapu was in his usual dress, probably a concession 
to the fact that he was a state prisoner (it is quite 
right that people who are kept incarcerated without 
any trial would have some privileges not allowed to 
convicted prisoners, ) but Mahadev Desai, his indefat- 
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igable and devoted secretary, who had been tried and 
sentenced, was wearing the regulation prison uniform, 
coarse shorts and a short shirt. When I saw thus 
unusually clad the big, brotherly man with whom I 

(W 

had had several talks in the boat, I felt suddenly shy, 
but he made some joking remarks about it to set me at 
ease, and then introduced me to a fair, plump girl 
sitting on the ground beside Gandhi. She was wearing 
a bright red sari with a large hibiscus flower to match 
in her hair and was learning to spin with a little spindle 
and finding it very difficult as most of us do when we 
first begin. She was a Jewish refugee from Germany 
and when non-Aryans began to flee the country, being 
attracted by Gandhi’s writings, had come into India 
and speedily got into touch with him. 

Bapu was reclining on a low, wooden platform and 
and as I stooped to greet him, his hand descended on 
my shoulder in a sound whack of welcome. This so 
surprised me that I automatically responded with a 
little slap on his ankle, showing how 7 far away from 
Ahimsa is the ‘ natural man ’ ( and woman ), even when 
interested in the subject. I have w’ondered since what 
it feels like to have to stand up to physical attack, for 
even in these days of war few of us ever have to meet 

* an assailant face to face. Probably one’s reaction 
would largely be controlled by one’s belief plus ( and 
it is a very important “Plus”) the state of one’s 
preparedness. We both laughed at the time and it 
was only afterwards that I realised that I had uncon- 
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sciously retaliated to what was quite a usual greeting 
from age to youth in India, but to which I was then 
unaccustomed. I have learned to appreciate those 
whacks and to feel almost as though I am in disgrace 
if I do not receive one upon meeting again after some 
time of absence. 

After the social reformers went away, Gandhi 
beckoned me towards him and began at once to speak 
about my plans. 

“ I suggest ” he said, “ that you bury yourself in a 
village when you have spent what time you need at 
the Ashram. I must caution you not to think too 
highly of me for my ideas but judge them by their 
results. At present there is a difficult problem of 
Ahimsa in connection with the Ashram which you will 
see for yourself when you go there. A group of criminal 
tribe people have settled near the Ashram and they 
are stealing from our people because they know that 

( 

we shall not ask the police to deal with them or try to 
punish them in any way. They are natural thieves 
and, so far, our Ahimsa does not seem to have been 
strong enough to change them appreciably. I find it 
a difficulty to have any property at all in face of such 
poverty as theirs. Perhaps if someone from the Ashram 
were to go and live with them and share their lot, 
they might be won over. ” 

It was Gandhi’s day for silence, so remarking, “ I 
shall be quiet now, but you need not go. Although I 
shall not be talking you may talk to me, ” he relapsed 
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into silence. I had twice seen him on silence days on 
the Pilsna, but had not spoken to him, and now felt 
somewhat embarrassed to speak to a silent companion, 
so I began to talk to Mahadev Desai and the German 
girl instead. After a little while Gandhi passed me a 
little slip of paper on which was written, “ How long 
are you staying in Poona ? ” and, on receiving, my 
reply, wrote, “ Then come again tomorrow at 3 p.m.,” 
so I took leave. 1 

When I arrived the second day he was surrounded 
by some orthodox religious teachers ( pandits ) who 
thought that he was wrong to want to have Harijans 
treated as Hindus and who, I was informed, had 
already been discussing the question of caste with him 
for an hour. The time he had intended to give to 
them was really over and he looked tired, but they 
continued their arguments and he evidently thought 
he ought to hear them to the end and then perhaps 
be able to persuade some of them to adopt his point 
of view. However after two more hours when his food 
was brought, the talk was still going on. He ate very 
slowly continuing the discussion. Almost before the 

* • i 

meal was over a sheaf of letters was brought for him 
to attend to, so regretfully remarking, “ I must drive 
you all out now, ’’ he turned to his correspondence, 
just pausing to ask me to come again tomorrow at the 
same time and apologising for his present absorption. 

0 

On the third day he was again talking to the 
religious teachers, a few of whom had apparently been 
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won over to his point of view. Kasturba, Gandhi’s 
wife, whom I had not seen since the day in Bombay, 
was there, so I had a little talk with her and another 
lady until the pandits went. Gandhi then spoke to one 
and another of the remaining people and when my 
turn came to talk to him I first asked him some ques¬ 
tions dealing with Harijan problems which I had been 
commissioned to ask about on behalf of the Ashram 
where I was staying before going to Poona. Then I 
told him that I had heard his work for Untouchables 
stigmatised in some quarters as “ merely a political 
ruse. ” “ That is certainly not true of most of the 

leaders in this movement, ’’ he commented, “ for some 
of them have been working away unostentatiously for 
years. The same may be said of my own propaganda 
which has also been going on for years and which can 
be verified from the columms of ‘ Young India 
and still more convincingly in my own Ashram at 
Sabarmati. 


He also mentioned several names whose bonafides 
could not be doubted, but the only one which I knew 
at that time was that of A.V. Thakker—known affec¬ 
tionately as Thakker Bapa to thousands of Indians— 
the Servants of India Society, and a man honoured 
amongst all shades of political opinion in India. We 
had a little more talk about the Sabarmati Ashram 
and its ideals, and when Bapu’s food came I made a 
move to go, but he stopped me, saying, “ Do not go 
just now if you can wait a little, Ba will take you 
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back into Poona when she goes, ” Although I could 
not have any more conversation with him I gladly 
waited the hour or so until Ba returned to Poona in a 
friend’s car. 


2 . 

MORE LETTERS 

In my first letter to Gandhi after these prison 
visits, I remarked jokingly that although they were 
prisoners, I somehow felt as if I had been entertained 
by them as their guest. It was probably his care 
about my return to Poona which had given this 
impression, for naturally he was not able to entertain 
people to meals in prison. Anyway whatever the 
* reason for my impression, he replied, “ Whatever you 
are, you are no guest. You are a member of the ever¬ 
growing family. Whether you are a daughter, sister or 
mother matters little. In this strange family each one 

makes his or her own choice of the position he or she 
would occupy.” 

In my answer I “ chose ” to be a " daughter, ” and 
have remained so ever since. 

All Gandhi’s letters to me at that time and during 
» some other periods too, were enclosed in some funny 
little brown paper envelopes which were obviously * 
made on the spot from newspaper wrappers. This is 
typical of his care in the use of public funds. His 
fiiends in prison had time to spare, so they should 
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make all the envelopes he needed for his enormous 
correspondence, and thus save a few rupees. 

I can almost imagine I hear you, if you are British, 
exclaiming on reading of these prison experiences, 
“ How generously Gandhi is treated in gaol. Would 
anv other Government treat its political suspects like 


this ? ” But to my mind it is more a triumph of non¬ 
violence, for would ( or does !) the British Government 
treat a terrorist political prisoner like this ? On the 
other hand, a prisoner who wishes no violence, not 
even the violence of one lie, can safely be trusted. 


A few weeks later I wrote to tell Gandhi that I 
should be passing through Poona on a certain date and 
staying a day or two in Bombay on my way to 
Sabarmati Ashram which is near Ahmedabad. I would 
have liked to have broken my journey at Poona in 


order to see him again, but did not feel it would be 
honest to do so as the Government had given the 
special visitors’ concession for the express purpose 
of forwarding Harijan work and Gandhi had already 
dealt with the problems which I and my friends had 
wished to place before him. He sent a messenger to 
the station however with a long letter. I was rather 
surprised to get this from a prisoner, but the messenger 
explained that he was an extra helper, in addition to 
Mahadev Desai and a non-prisoner. He must have 
been well trusted by the prison authorities to be allow¬ 
ed thus to come and go !—or is it another case of the 

triumph of truth and honesty ? 
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“ BAPU ” 


The letter gave the address of friends of Gandhi’s 
with whom, he said, I might stay in Bombay and some 
details about the members of their family. It referred 
to a book which I had sent him and which he had 
already acknowledged. Then it continued 

“At the Ashram you are going to be truly at home 
and ask for everything that you need for physical 
comfort. I will not easily forgive you if you damage 
your health, because the foolish people at the Ashram 
could not anticipate your wants and you foolishly 
would not express them. I would call it ‘ not playing 
the game. ’ I am supposed to have the instinct of a 
mother. I do often succeed in anticipating peoples’ 
wants but I admit that I have also failed miserably 
and not anticipated wants that I should have. I 
therefore exact a promise from guests that if they 
would make me feel at ease about them, they would at 
once say what they need. If I had the time I could 
give you some ludicrous instances, all at my own ex¬ 
pense, of how, if friends had not told me, they would 
have made themselves miserable and judged me un¬ 
charitably into the bargain. People at the Ashram 
are a self-satisfied lot. They think that nobody can 
possibly want more than they do, wherein they are 
quite wrong. They would be quite right if they were 
to say nobody should want more than they do, for they 
themselves take more than what they should want and 
more than what millions of people get. Again, don’t 
think that the Ashram is an abode of angels where 
there can be no pilfering. We have just now very 
dangerous neighbours. Their occupation is stealing at 
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night and in broad daylight, and that without compunc¬ 
tion. Quite selfishly we are trying to do some work in 
their midst. I say selfishly, because through that 
service we would like them to leave the Ashram un¬ 
touched, but they don’t and they say it quite frankly. 
You will make their acquaintance if you are so-minded. 
These are the known thieves, but there are unknown 
thieves also to warn you that you are not entitled to 
possess anything beyond the poorest garment that you 
have and the poorest food with which you can manage. 
But if you will have more than that, you expose your¬ 
self to be deprived of the superfluities by those who 
are in greater need. We have the vow of non-posses¬ 
sion in the Ashram, but we do not follow it strictly. 
At the present moment it is only there as an ideal. 
You should study the rules of the Ashram, if you have 
not done so already. ” 


This letter was dictated, one of the first I had had 
not written by himself, but in his own handwriting 
was a postscript, “ The note of introduction is in the 
letter posted to Bombay. But you may go even 
without that letter, for I have written directly to 
Dhirubhai. Bapu. ” 


In Bombay the posted copy of this long letter 
reached me, enclosing the note of introduction to his 
friend. So he had sent four letters to make sure than 
one unimportant person should be safe and comfortable 
in Bombay. Could any meticulous business-man do 
more for his partner, or loving father for his daughter ? 
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3 . 

SAB ARM ATI ASHRAM 





The Sabarmati Ashram was the Community which 
Gandhi had founded about seventeen years before, to 
be a home of experiment for his ideas and a training 
centre for his followers. A few families or individuals 
had gone so far as to give up their own homes and 
throw in their lot, “ for better or for worse, ” with 
the Ashram. Other people spent longer or shorter 
periods of training there, and generally there were 
visitors of various races or creeds. I think the Ashram 
did, to a remarkable degree, mirror the Mahatma’s 
ideals, in spite of the fact that, at the time when I 
went there, he had not been in it for many months. 
At any rate, the more superficial details, which are 
more easily assessed, seemed to be carefully adhered 
to. Promptness and cleanliness were almost a craze, 
and I was terrified to present myself a moment late 
for a meal ! 

Simplicity in food was exacted, but it was plentiful 
and nourishing. Individuals varied much in the amount 
of their private possessions, some having only a book 
or two in addition to the Ashram ration, others a 
musical instrument or some embroidery. One or two 
may have had chairs but I cannot remember sitting 
on one during my stay there. 

I was naturally interested to find out to what 
extent Untouchability had been eradicated in the 
Ashram, and it was re-assuring to find that everybody 
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seemed to take a share in all the cooking and cleaning 
even the so-called dirty work which had, indeed, been 
reduced to clean work, with the help of Gandhi’s own 
personal attention and genius for practical details. 
\\ henever I asked a companion, “ What is so-and-so’s 
caste ? ” the answer generally was, “ We don’t bother 
about caste here. We are all one, ” or even, “ I don’t 
know. ” Yet there were various castes of Hindus, 
from Brahmins to Harijans, and Muslims and Christ¬ 
ians too. 


My room was in the barrack-like quarters occupied 
by the unmarried women and girls, though my work 
took me of necessity among the men. As a matter of 
fact all classes for languages and other scholastic 
subjects as well as for spinning and weaving were co¬ 
educational. The general manager of the Ashram was 
a son of a cousin of Gandhi. His name was Narandas 
and he was a strict but brotherly man, an excellent 
person for such a position. 

It was not long before I discovered that the 
marauding criminal tribe, about whom Bapu had 
warned me, had at last ceased pilfering and been won 
over by the active helpfulness of the Ashramites. 
Occasionally I accompanied the two or three who 
went daily into the little encampment with medicines, 
soap and combs. A few of the criminal tribe children 
came regularly to a little school in the Ashram. 

Gandhi used to send budgets of letters, large and 
small, to almost every member of the institution, even 
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the children, and on all sorts of shapes and sizes of 
paper, none of them being wasted by being only 
partially written on. The following are typical portions 
from the ten letters I received during the few weeks 
of my stay there. 

“ I have vour letter, but I have also the news that 

%/ ' 

you are suffering from Asthma. Are you not overdoing 
it? Do not go barefoot and do not expose your head 
to the sun. ” 

Here followed details about food, baths etc. 


“You have chosen to be a daughter. Now you 
have the opportunity of proving one and quickly get¬ 
ting well by carrying out instructions.” 

there was, in that letter, a very clear explanation 
of a Hindi word and its correct transliteration into 
Roman script, giving the reasons for the exact trans¬ 
literation. Then he explained the usage of the terms 
“ bhai, ” “ ben ” and “ ji, ” as additions to names and 
ended this paragraph with “ Here endeth the first 
lesson, ” doubtless reminiscent of his Church-going 
days. I must have complained that spinning and Hindi 
seemed to be coming very slowly, for he wrote: — 


“ You must not be impatient with yourself if you 
pick up new things slowly. They will all become easy 
and natural by determined practice. ” 

A later letter began with a few words in Hindi 
and continued :— 


1 ^ ou need not be afraid of writing just as you 
feel, without any polish. I want you to think aloud. 
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Polishing is often a concealment of thought. If it is 
relevant thought, the concealment amounts to an un¬ 
truth. In ordinary life, speech is rarely 100% truth¬ 
ful.. .” 

“ You have not any cause for despair about your 
spinning. I began when I was 50. But I know people 

who began after 60. If it will give you comfort, know 
that I was a dunce. . . 

I am glad that you are sleeping out. After years 
of experience I can say that there is nothing like sleep¬ 
ing directly under the sky to sooth one, so much so, 
that even the roof of a mosquito-net has proved a 
hindrance for me, as if there was an obstacle to the 
direct contact with the heavens ”... 


4 . 

WITHOUT FALSE MODESTY 


In one of my Ashram letters in which Gandhi had 
given directions for keeping healthy, he had written, 
“The bowels must be kept in order, ” and followed it 
up by instructions as to the best diet to achieve this 
desirable result. To my English mind, this open way 
of speaking gave rather a shock. I realised, however, 
that Gandhi, after all the experiments he had made in 
matters of health and having already published a book 
on the subject, was no longer a mere layman on such 
questions. I want to make a little digression here, 
for I am often glad that during my years in India, and 
more particularly since I came to know something of 
“ Indian India ”, I have learned to appreciate the 
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natural way which even educated people have of call¬ 
ing “ a spade a spade.” In some wealthy homes where 
I have stayed, I have been greeted in the morning by, 
“ Have you been to the latrine yet ? ” There are two 
facets to this jewel of a greeting: first it shows a true 
interest in the guest’s welfare ! ( Perhaps something 

similar was the origin of our inane-sounding, “ How 
d’ye do ? ”) Secondly, it is as good as saying, “ Are 
you ready for your bath ? ,” a form which is sometimes 
used as an alternative, for to “ natural people, ” who 
are also civilised, the latrine-bath-food routine follows 
as the night the day, and it is not worse to mention 
one part of the routine than another. 


Whence comes the tendency amongst civilised na¬ 
tions to use euphemisms ? In Douglas Reed’s “ Disgrace 
Abounding, ” he objects to the use of cloakroom as a 
euphemism for “lavatory,” and yet that word itself, 
meaning literally a place for washing, is in its turn a 
euphemism for “ W. C., ” and, further back, “ privy. ” 
Is the latter word a remnant of the time when privacy 


was only just beginning to be appreciated in England ? 
If so, we would probably like to think that it began 
to be used very far back in our history ! 

A similar evolution can be worked out in the use 
of Eurasion-Anglo-Indian-European for people of 
mixed parentage in India. This tendency toeuphemise 
may be a good thing in some ways, but is it not also 


sometimes due to a fear of something, which we try to 
ignore or bury under polite phrases ? The buried fear 
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sets up neuroses and complexes and all the other 
mental bric-ii-brac and white elephants with which 
psychology furnishes our minds nowadays. But if 
fear is a parent of euphemism, why should we find it 
necessary to use them in this age of comparative 
security ? For, that it is a more secure age than any 
previous one for the average citizen in average peace 
times is demonstrated by the longer expectation of life. 
Yet fears do still exist and so we have euphemisms 
and, unfortunately, many of the worse offspring of 
fear too. 


If we can discover whence come our fears, it will 
be one step in the direction of conquering them, and 
so we shall be able to approximate a little more nearly 
to the hundred-per-cent, truthfulness mentioned in one 
of Gandhi’s letters, for fearlessness is one parent of 
truth. Fears are probably increased by too much 
“ togetherness. ” Noise and crowding prevent the 
quiet and detachment in which independence of mind 
can grow. Being shut in is another cause of fear. 
Locking doors and sleeping in rooms tends to make 
one feel afraid, though it may not appear so at first 
sight. It is actually much less frightening to sleep in 
camp or in the open than in a house, especially if one 
goes round locking doors just before retiring. I get 
Quite an eerie feeling still if I have to lock up at night 


when staying with friends, especially in towns. I have 
lived mostly alone in a cottage on the edge of a jungle 
village for nearly eight years and never used a lock. 
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I merely closed my courtyard door to keep out stray 
animals. Gandhi sleeps right out in the open all the 
year during the worst of the rainy weather. Ask 
anybody who has tried this openness and I feel sure 
you will find that they agree that it helps fearlessness. 

So, when we try to get to the root of some of our 
problems we find that, in spite of all that civilisation 
has done to increase our comfort, it has taken a heavy 
toll in other directions. The point one would make 
here is that, having experienced a measure of civilisa¬ 
tion, it seems that the readiness to leave the trappings 
of that civilisation is what gives freedom from fear 
and a certain independence of mind. 

An Indian friend, on reading the above wrote, “ I 
think you have given more credit to us than is right. 
All the Indian expressions for suggesting the calls of 
nature are indirect,” e.g., the most scholarly and 
Sanskritised way is “ going for shauch ” i.e. for purifica¬ 
tion. I he less scholarly but customary ways are :— 
“ 8°i n g to the jungle, ” “ going to the tree, ” “ going to 
the open direction” (disha), “carrying the lota,” 
“going to the tatti (bamboo mat)” etc. Modern 
expressions tend to become more euphemistic e.g. 
going to the office, to the Privy Council etc., but these 
are not widely used yet. So it must be that it is only 
amongst reforming and reformed Indians that a spade 
is called a “ spade. ” The old civilisation did at least 
use words that might be understood to suggest what 
was meant, whereas the modern town-dwellers’expres- 
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sions have not even that advantage. 

5 . 

SOME RANK & FILE SATYAGRAHIS 

Although it is always Gandhi’s religious and con¬ 
structive ideas which attract me most, I could not be 
in touch with Congress people without getting some 
inteiest in the political movement, and I wanted to 
see what was its influence on the rank and file. It 
was during my time at the Ashram that the opportun¬ 
ity came to see just a very little. The Ashramites 
were taking no part in civil disobedience themselves 
and they did their best to keep me out of danger’s 
way. I he Ashram would, of course, have been closed 
by Government if they had been taking any part. I 
wrote the following letter immediately after the 
experiences recounted in it. 

The Ashram 

) 

Sabarmati 

t 

Ahmedabad. 

March 16, 19 33. 

" Dear Friends, 

I have been trying to get in touch with anyone 
who knew times and places of banned processions etc., 
but it has been difficult. I am sure some people here 
must know because they mostly have friends or rela¬ 
tions in the Movement, but they seem to be doing their 
best to keep me out of danger. However, at last I 
have found a Muslim, Qureshibhai, who lives near here 
and knows Ahmedabad Congress plans. A day or two 
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ago he agreed to take me and another new Ashramite, 
and we set out on foot to go the four and a half miles 
into Ahmedabad. Soon after we had taken the road, 
a procession of eight peasants came into sight so we 
let them go ahead of us and followed after to see what 
would happen to them. They were dressed in fairly 
clean “ handspun ” clothes and new white Gandhi caps 
They were carrying a National flag and singing Na¬ 
tional songs. These National songs (the ones I have 
heard ) are mainly a description of India’s natural 
beauties of mountain and river or a poetic appeal 
to “ keep the flag flying, ” and the spinning wheel 
spinning and singing its song. Not one of them is as 
“ unchristian 


9 9 a 

as 


God save the King ! ” 


All went well for the men so long as thev walked 


along the open country road, and for some time after 
their route ran between rows of houses too, they were 
not challenged. Someone coming in the opposite 
direction told us that a much larger procession could 
be seen down another street, so we made a detour, 
but missed it and retraced our steps to find that our 
first little procession had already been arrested and 
were now in custody at the police hut near by. The 
prisoners were squatting just outside the hut, while 
two policemen sat on the bench and took little notice 
of them. They could very easily have run away, but 
people who have tried to get themselves arrested are 
not likely to wish to run away. Upon asking one of 
the policemen what would happen to the peasants, 
Qureshibhai found out that the sub-inspector had been 
telephoned for and he would decide whether the 
arrested men should be brought to trial or dismissed, 
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with or without a beating. The prisons and special 
camps are so crowded now-a-days that simple people 
like these are often threatened or beaten by the police 
who arrest them, instead of being brought to trial. 

While we were waiting, a very young policeman 
came along flourishing a cane and tried to intimidate 
the squatting villagers by asking them questions and 
abusing them. This was quite unnecessary, as the 
first two policemen had taken particulars of their 
names, villages etc. The men, thus roughly addressed, 
looked up with smiling faces and cheerfully answered, 
but did not stand until told to do so. A few years 
ago, before Gandhi began his Satyagraha movement, 
a village man in the clutches of the police would have 
grovelled in fear whether guilty or not. These men 
showed no signs of fear, however, and the young 
policeman soon grew tired of his bluster. A little 
while later, the sub-inspector arrived, and proved to 
be an old friend of Oureshibhai’s. He had already 
arrested him once or twice, but this fact did not seem 
to have made any estrangement between them. We 
asked him what was likely to happen to the arrested 
peasants, but he did not seem to wish to tell us or to 
encourage us to stay there any longer, so we wended 
our hot way back to the Ashram, meeting a similar 
procession of villagers going towards the town. 

I suppose these are the kind of men who are called 
“ hirelings ” by some anti-Congress newspapers. It 
may be that in some cases they are given a few annas 
for their day’s food and as compensation for losing 
their ordinary day’s pay. I remember some similar 
arrangement used to be made by the Mission for poor 
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villagers who attended Central Missions and Summer 
Schools and sometimes resulted in a similar misrepre¬ 
sentation on the part of Congress papers. But I think 
these illiterate men display courage, for it must be 
remembered that at the end of their harmless march, 
instead of a pleasant Summer School, blows or 
imprisonment or both are sure to be their lot, and 
they must not attempt to defend themselves or retaliate 


or run away. 

Qureshibhai told us that he had sent a message to 
the Police Headquarters that there would be a meeting 
that same evening, at a certain busy spot in the centre 
of the city. All such meetings are banned and it has 
become part of the Satyagraha technique, apparently, 


to announce one s “ crimes beforehand. 

“ I hope you yourself are not intending to get 
arrested tonight.” I exclaimed on hearing this. “ Your 
baby is seriously ill. His temperature was 105 last 
night.” “The arrangement has been made and must 
stand. My wife will look after him,” he replied quietly. 

That evening when we reached the appointed 
place we found a police inspector already there alon 


O' 


with an assistant shorthand-writer, several constables 
and of course, a number of people, though many are 
afraid to come to such meetings in case it should be 
violently dispersed. Our friend greeted the inspector 
and introduced us. Although it was not the time 
advertised for the meeting to begin, and Qureshibhai 
was rather hoping that a fellow Congress-worker would 
turn up to give the address and save his own arrest 
for another occasion, still, as the Inspector seemed to 
wish to get the business over quickly, he decided to 
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begin. He jumped on a bench which the police them¬ 
selves provided and on the other end of which sat the 
shorthand-writer, ready to make notes in proof of the 
“ crime. ” The Inspector stood near with a rather 
sheepish expression on his face, while the constables 
stood about among the crowd, which had already 
grown to about three hundred people and was increas¬ 
ing rapidly. Our friend began proceedings at once, 
his jovial, round face beaming with happiness and 
goodwill. The following is the gist of his speech 
which was not more than about a quarter of an hour 
in length. 


“ Brothers and sisters ! All of us, police, congress¬ 
men and others, all belong to one Motherland, and 
ought to unite in working for her welfare. So let us 
remember to buy as far as possible things made in our 
own country. It is true that we have not yet attained 
our freedom, and many people are in prison because 
of their efforts. Never-the-less, we shall win Swaraj if 
we keep to the path of non-violence. You know why 
we have called this meeting this evening. The collec¬ 
tor has served notices on some of us to leave the city 
within twenty-four hours. Others are forbidden to 
speak in public. We have accepted the Challenge and 
that is why I am here at this meeting, and content to 
abide by the consequences whatever they may be. 
‘Now, my friend,’ he added, turning to the Inspector, 


‘ I have finished and it is your duty to arrest me. ’ 

He jumped off the bench and went with the two 
officers while the constables began to disperse the 
crowd, whom they had joined in listening quietly so 
long as the speech was being delivered. The police- 
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station was in the Square where the meeting had been 
held, and as Oureshibhai was about to go up the steps, 
he turned to us and, still looking quite cheerful, asked 
us to take the news of his arrest to friends at the 
Ashram and also to his wife. Then he ran up the steps 
into what was, for him, not at all an unknown expe¬ 
rience—trial and imprisonment. 

Later. 

Yesterday, we went to Qureshibhai’s trial, and as I 
had never before been in a law court, I found the 
whole proceedings interesting, in spite of the physically 
and spiritually nauseating atmosphere. Qureshibhai 
along with three other ‘politicals’ and eight or nine 
ordinary prisoners, were crowded together in the dock. 
One of the other politicals was an aristocratic-looking 
professor dressed in spotless white homespun, and his 
crime was that he had refused to obey an order to 


report at the police-station. He looks delicate and 
not at all able to stand the two years imprisonment to 
which he may be sentenced for such a crime. How¬ 


ever, we hear that he has been * in ’ before, so he 
knows what to expect. 

A perky boy who appears to be not more than 

twelve years old, is the third ‘ political,' and the fourth 

seemed quite different from the other three. He looked 

to be a very poor man, was obviously scared, and 

pleaded ‘Not Guilty.’ His crime was distributing 

Congress Bulletins, and some of the offending literature 

and a National flag were produced by the police as 

evidence of his guilt. Someone told us that he had 

already been badly beaten, in which case he had good 
cause for fear. 
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All the ordinary prisoners, who were tried first, 
pleaded, “Not guilty,” so witnesses had to be called 
and the time dragged on from n a.m. to 3 p.m. It 

was a pleasant change to see the alert cheerfulness of 
the replies of the Satyagrahis (with the exception of 
the poor man referred to above) after the cringing or 
supplicating attitude of the other prisoners. 

When the charge was to be read they were asked, 

name, age, etc., and to the question “ What is your 

work? ” came proudly the reply, “National Service,” 

and again to the charge came the cheerful answer, 

“ Yes, I plead guilty. ” 

It was interesting to see the way in which the police 
treated the ‘ politicals. ’ They used no handcuffs and 
once, when the court was cleared to give it an airing, 
and all were going outside, a policeman told the small 
boy to go back to the dock and there he went and 
remained alone and unattended during the twenty 
minutes or so when the court was empty. The profess¬ 
or’s whole family seemed to have turned up—at least, 
there were three ladies, an elderly lady and a boy, 
all of them dressed in expensive white homespun and 
the women, particularly, looking really distinguished 
in their simple, but pretty cotton saries and without 
any jewelry, so different from the over-ornamented 
women who are more the rule than the exception in 
India, among the well-to-do. These people had brought 
some light refreshments for their arrested friends, and 
they must have been glad of them after standing so 
long in the dock, for they had missed their regulation 
mid-day meaTat the lock-up. They had quite a merry, 
social time, as they were all given leave to speak to- 
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gether. One or two constables squatted near and 
listened to the conversation with all their ears. 

One thing which has struck me forcibly during these 
two days in the city is that the police and other 
‘lawful ’ people are the ones who look sheepish and find 
it difficult to meet one’s glance squarely, whereas the 
prisoners, i. e., the Satyagrahis, behave as though they 
feel themselves to be of some use in the world. 

Later 

We are not able to hear judgment given as it was 
pronounced on another day. Qureshibhai has been 
sentenced to six months for the speech which we heard 
and Professor Kikubhai to one year. 

Either I have forgotten what happened to the 

eight peasants and the other “ stars ” in this drama or 

I never heard. I think the latter is most likely, for I 

had left Sabaramati before Qureshibhai came out of 

jail, and he was the most likely person from whom to 
get the information. 

I have felt it worthwhile to introduce this long 
letter because it does give some idea of the kind 
of people who were swept into Gandhi’s movement 
and the way they were treated by the police, those 
who looked trustworthy being trusted on the whole, 
even the boy, who was told to go back to the court 
room. On the other hand, I once saw on another 
occasion, perfectly respectable citizens being led 
through the streets in handcuffs. 

It does also answer to some extent the criticism 
that Congress employs ‘hirelings’. It is true that 
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there was one such out of the twelve whom I saw on 
those two days. Perhaps they were ‘ employed ’ by 
some harassed Congress-worker, expecting at any 
moment to lose his freedom yet eager to get his quota of 
bulletins distributed and not in a suitable frame of 
mind to judge of the mentality of the man who assist¬ 
ed him. But of all the ‘ politicals’ whom I have seen 
since, under similar conditions, I have not come across 
another one like that poor fellow. Some have been 
poor peasants, but all have been clear and cheerfully 
willing to face the consequences of their actions. 
Some, maybe, were not always clean at home, yet for 
an important occasion such as an arrest, they would 
‘ tog up ’ almost as if going to a wedding ! 

The Hindu friend who made an earlier criticism, 
although a keen Congressman, has commented as 
follows about ‘ hirelings.' 

“ There was some justification for the term ‘ hire¬ 
ling, ’ though the particular man referred to by you 
seems to have been just a labourer employed to dis¬ 
tribute handbills. Hirelings were people of doubtful 
character and, at times, even habitual criminals, 
foolishly employed by some organisers of the Congress 
Satyagraha in cities like Bombay, Ahmedabad etc. 
They posed as Satyagrahis for a few rupees or even 
annas. They were not afraid of gaol life but were 
generally employed outside. The number was very 
small, but it was sufficient to give a handle to the 

anti-Congress papers.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

I. 

GANDHI EXPLAINS CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

In April I left Sabarmati to go away with Maria 
Petersen, who was badly in need of a rest and on 
May 3rd a big headline in the newspaper announced 

“ GANDHI’S DETERMINATION TO OBSERVE 21 

DAYS’ FAST.” It was a terrible shock, for we did 
not think that at his age he could outlive the ordeal. 
On the 9th I received the following note: 

“ Chi. Mary, 

You do not expect or want a long letter. Do not 
let the fast disturb your well-earned rest. I expect 

you to return to the Ashram refreshed for much con¬ 
centrated work. 

Love, 

Y. M. 7 - 5 -’ 33 - “ Bapu. ” 

We were greatly moved that he should remember 
us at such a time, and, after a week of fasting, he 
dictated a letter which, if anything, impressed us even 
more. It was all about our affairs, and not about 
himself at all, though he was becoming weak by then 
and a figure to which all India was looking. I am not 
attempting to fill in the historical background of this 
story. That can be had from other sources. Suffice 
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it to say here, that he reached the end of his fast 
safely. He was also released from prison and was for 
some time very weak and I had only one letter from 
him during the next two months. In that, he asked 
me to visit certain Spinning Centres near where I was 
still staying with Miss Petersen. 

“You must come again soon,’’ he wrote, “and 
finish your course and know much more of the Ashram 
than you do. ” 

Just before this fast he had written in replv to my 
query as to whether the nine weeks already spent in 
the Ashram were sufficient to decide whether I might 
return there for a longer period, and he replied :— 

“ So far as I am concerned, I have no hesitation 
in saying ‘ Welcome. ’ The hesitation may well be all 
on your part. I would love to have all nationalities 
and religions represented in the Ashram, but if it has 
not up to now succeeded in attracting them all, it is 
due to our limitations. We have many shortcomings 
to overcome. You talk of your ‘ old age. ’ If you can 
disclose it without blushing, let me have it; but I am 
sure you are not 64 and I should be sorry to think that 
I am regarded as an encumbrance because of my old 
age... 

I suggest a novel recreation for you both. In 
going about, make a search for all the Harijans you 
can find, and add to your knowledge of Hindi by try¬ 
ing to make yourself understood by them, and in 
understanding them. . . ” 

Alas! my days in Sabarmati were numbered. 
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Almost as soon as he was strong enough after the 
twenty-one days’ fast, Gandhi decided to go to prison 
again and also to hand over the Sabarmati Ashram to 
the Government. I had set off on my return, not 
knowing of his decision to close the Ashram, and I 
arrived back just in time to see him one day before he 
again went inside! I felt rather startled at the sudden 
revolution in my plans caused by his apparently 
quixotic action. However, the twelve hours which 
could still be spent there allowed no time for cogitat¬ 
ing as to his motives and it was later that I came to 
understand and appreciate them. 

Those of us ( about thirty in number ) who would 
be virtually homeless, he had arranged to send to the 
Wardha Ashram. He called for us and told us that 
although the Wardha Ashram had not been founded 
by himself, it had had his blessings from its inception 
and he felt sure we could be usefully and happily 
employed there. Then he tried to make us under¬ 
stand his idea of Civil Disobedience... in which, at 
their own wish, several of the more experienced of the 
Sabarmati members were going to join him. 

“Disobedience”, he said, “cannot be ‘civil’ in 
anyone who is not truly controlled and courteous. No- 
one is worthy to offer disobedience to bad laws and 
ordinances who is not scrupulously careful to obey all 
good laws which are for the benefit of everybody, e. g. 
the rule about lighting-up time for vehicles. If you 
deliberately ride your bicycle after dark in the hope 
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that you won t get caught, then you are not fit to offer 
Civil Disobedience.' In the words ‘ Civil Disobedience,’ 
the word, ‘C-I-V-I-L’ should always be written in 
block capitals and given its full dictionary meaning. ” 

After asking us if we wished to ask him anything, 
and a short pause during which we probably all 
thought of things but found them not of sufficient 
importance to worry about just then, he remarked, 
“ My time is precious. I must attend to something 
else, but you may continue to sit here if you wish, and 
if necessary, speak to me again later”. 

It was during this conversation that I saw Gandhi 
angry, the only time in the many hours I have spent 
in his presence. One of our numbers kept interrupting 
as he was speaking with another individual. At first 
Gandhi took no notice, then quietly remonstrated with 
the rather hysterical person who kept breaking in. At 
last he stopped dead and in the midst of an impressive 
silence withered the interrupter with a request not to 
behave so irresponsibly ; and added, still sternly, “ Yes, 

I know I am hurting you. But there are times when 
the surgeon has to use the knife for the good of his 
patient. ” This last remark does, I think, show that 
he was more concerned with the welfare of the patient 
than with the trouble caused to himself. If he had 
spoken thus cuttingly in mere irritation, it would have 
affected his own equilibrium, whereas he was immed¬ 
iately his own cheerful self again. 

He was expecting to be arrested late that night. 
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He is generally taken after announcing what he is 
intending to do which will displease Government, but 
before he has time to do it, and usually in the middle 
of the night in order to prevent any popular demon¬ 
stration on his behalf. The public must have known 
of his impending fast, however, for an hour or two 
after his talk to us, a big crowd of three to four 
thousand people arrived from Ahmedabad to take part 
in the last Prayers—or rather it seemed that some had 
come in order to hamper the ceremony rather than 
take part. Photographers pushed their way right up 
to the front to snap the Mahatma at prayer, but the 
motionless figure took as little notice of them as of 
the swaying crowd. 

2 . 

FIRST DAYS IN VVARDHA ASHRAM 

Gandhi was behind prison bars again but this time 
not for long. He had not done anything for which he 
could be sentenced, and as the Government evidently 
did not wish to keep him in durance unconvicted this 
time, he was released from Yeravda prison with the 
command to go to Poona within half an hour. This 
he refused to do, remaining just outside the gaol gate, 
so again he was arrested, sentenced for having broken 
the order, and received back into the prison. 

At the trial, the following dialogue took place 

Magistrate....“ What is your occupation ? ”. 

Gandhi.“ Spinner, weaver and farmer. ” 
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Magistrate...." Where do you live ? ” 

Gandhi.“ Yeravda Central Prison. ” 

We laughed when we read this, yet the humour of 
such a situation must not blind us to the bitterness 
which is inseparable from the experience of trial and 
imprisonment. It is part of the greatness of this 
wonderful man that he can bring humour into the 
grimmest situation. 

Those of us who went to Wardha had much to 
occupy our time in becoming acquainted with the 
routine and companions in the new Ashram. Some of 
us also visited a few small local Ashrams and saw more 
Satyagrahis arrested. 

On the twenty-fifth of August a letter came from 
' Gandhi in Yeravda Gaol. 

" I was sorry to part with you without having 
much of a chat, and then not to be able to write to 
you all these days was a matter of grief to me. Now 
that I am able to write again, I am dictating as many 
letters as I can. ” ( This sentence seemed to be an 

explanation, almost apology, for the fact that this 
letter was dictated. F. M. B. ) 

“ I hope you are feeling quite at home there. I 
want you to tell me everything about your experience 
at Wardha and the people there. Of me, you will have 
gleaned from so many sources, so I need not say any¬ 
thing. ” 

It was at Wardha that I met some good followers 
of the Mahatma who had, in their younger days, been 
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terrorists preparing to use bombs and knives to “ liq¬ 
uidate ” government officials and start red revolution 
in the cause of India’s freedom. Their stories would 
make interesting novels, but here I must be content 
with recording the fact that there are many such, who 
have changed from a creed of violence to one of non¬ 
violence, due to Gandhi’s influence, and are now ser¬ 
ving their country in constructive work, such as educa¬ 
tion, village industries, etc. Some of them have been 
to prison too, but only as followers of Satyagraha and 
not for any moral turpitude. 

Those of us who had come from Sabarmati to 
Wardha were constantly being watched by the police, 
as we had been to some extent at Sabarmati too. We 
were sometimes questioned, and once, when I had just 
finished packing to go away, my passport was demand¬ 
ed and I had to unpack to the bottom to find it. It 
was interesting, and sometimes amusing, to see how 
apologetic the officials always seemed to be on these 
occasions. In every case, as far as I can remember, 
they appeared to feel more uncomfortable than the 
people whom they were harassing and more even than 
the simple peasants whom they were arresting and 
punishing. 

After leaving Sabarmati, it was difficult to take to 
the life in another ashram, and although there was 
plenty of interesting work in the Wardha Ashram, I 
began to turn my thoughts to “ burying myself in a 
village, ” as Gandhi had previously suggested. It took 
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some time to find the right place, for in some villages 
people said they were afraid to let a house to me as I 
was a Gandhi-ite and they thought the Government 
would confiscate their property. In another, the only 
abode offered was a tumble-down verandah on one 
side of a cattle-yard. The owner had heard that I 
liked the ‘ simple life ! ’ When at last I did discover, 

(with the help of the Ashram manager and one or two 
others) a suitable house, it was so damp, having been 
empty for some years, that it was impossible to enter 
into possession until the wet weather had spent its 
fury. So the Autumn went in various odd jobs includ¬ 
ing one or two visits to Wardha for Hindi study or 
other business, and it was there that I next saw 

Gandhi, for after his release he had taken up his abode 
there. 

Looking back over that year I realise that my life 
did not contain the ‘ hundred-per-cent truthfulness ’ 
about which Gandhi had written in one of his letters. 

If I could have foreseen his early release and settling 
in Wardha, I feel sure I should not have left the 
Ashram within a month of going there, or chosen the 
beautiful but malarious village in Betul District which 
has been my home for several years. It is true I 
wanted eventually to work among village people, but 
more than all else, I wanted to be able to serve in 
Bapu’s inner circle and near him. I did not realise it 
at the time, but see now that it must have been pride 
which prevented my suggesting a return to Wardha 
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after having elected to go to a village. Yet I felt 
restless at a distance, so managed to make fairly 
frequent visits ‘ on business. ’ 

During the first of these, I was fortunate enough 
to have a good talk with Gandhi on a subject that had 
been somewhat agitating my mind. He was supposed 
to have rather rabid ideas about missionaries and some 
of my old friends had taken the line in argument with 
me that one could not serve Christ and Gandhi, but I 
have never felt that in serving Gandhi, or as a matter 
of fact, one of his ‘ little ones, ’ I was not at one with 
Christ. Now I wanted to find out definitely from him 
whether he would be willing for me to speak about 
Christ while working under him. Even before leaving 
the mission I had come to deprecate anything in the 
nature of proselytising. When I asked him now, he 
immediately said: 

“Yes, certainly speak about Christ as much as 
you like, as giving a reason for the faith that is in you 
or explaining your joy in life, but do not put your 
religion before people (specially before Harijans who 
have no real Hinduism of their own) and say, ‘ This 
is the best for you, too. ’ For unless one has studied 
another’s religion very thoroughly through the spec¬ 
tacles of the best exponents of that religion, one can¬ 
not even appreciate it, and one is certainly not at 
liberty to criticise it without having made an exhaust¬ 
ive study. I myself began to study Islam through the 
medium of English writers. Later I went to Moslem 
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writers and found a very different interpretation.” 

I had had two feverish nights but seemed to be 

sufficiently well to carry on as usual during the day. 

On the third day, however, I had to stay in bed, and 

my diary that day records ;—“ About eleven a. m. 

Bapu came to see me. (I was lying on my mattress 

on the floor in the simple Ashram way) “ He squatted 

on the edge of my mattress and asked how I was—in 

detail! He looked at my tongue and advised me to 

add oranges to my present diet. He observed that 

my mattress was very short and, with his practical 

brain, suggested a very simple means of lengthening 

it which I had not thought of and which I adopted at 
once. ” 


Soon my temperature went 


up to over 104 
degrees and stayed there, so next day three doctors 

came to see me. My diary account of this written the 
following day, takes up the .story thus “ Bapu 
brought three doctors to see me yesterday morning, 
and the usual little crowd of hangers-on came into the 
room with them. Bapu sat on a chair behind the 
doctors while they were prodding my tummy and test¬ 


ing my chest, so that he could not see what they were 
doing. But another man, whom I did not know, was 
standing at the head of my bed watching all that was 
going on. Seeing this, Bapu immediately got up, 
spoke to this man, and took him away into another 
place. ” Sometimes there are disadvantages as well as 
advantages in the extreme publicity of Indian India, 
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but on that occasion Gandhi’s kindly tact saved me 
from undue annoyance. That afternoon I was taken 
to the Government Hospital, as typhoid was suspected, 
and Nila, another Ashram member, came to be with 
me, for, as in many Indian hospitals, there was only 
one nurse to three doctors, and the many patients were 
nursed very largely by their own friends and relations. 
In the evening, having heard that I was suffering from 
Malaria and not Typhoid, and knowing that I might 
be inclined to refuse injections on account of his ideas 
which are all in favour of ‘ Nature Cures,’ Gandhi sent 
me a little note :— 

“ Chi. Mary, 

I think it is better for you to take the orthodox 
medical treatment and get well. Injections are the 
order of the day now-a-days. You had better take 
them. And take what food they permit. If you don’t 
need Nila’s help, let her come away. I know that the 
introduction of strangers disturbs doctors in a well- 
managed hospital. May God be with you. 

2 8'9-’33- Love, 

Bapu. ” 

The advice in this letter is interesting in face of the 
general impression one gets from his writings as to his 
ideas on the subject of ‘ Western ” medicine. The fact 
of the matter is that he always deals with individuals 
as such, and not according to any rule of thumb. 

On learning that the patients’ friends were allowed, 
indeed needed, as assistant nurses, Gandhi had sent 
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somebody to be with me, but had withdrawn Nila 
whom I specially wanted to have near me. Not know¬ 
ing the reason for the change, I sent him rather a fret¬ 
ful little letter asking for her return. His reply came 
very quickly. “ I have your love note,” it began, and 
explained at length why it was not possible for Nila to 
stay with me. Truly ‘ a soft answer turneth away 
wrath ’, and may even cause tears ! 

After a few days in the hospital, I was removed to 
a tiny one-roomed cottage in a sort of park belonging 
to the All India Spinners’ Association, so it was more 
than a fortnight before I saw Gandhi again, though I 
had a few cheery little notes from him. When I felt 
strong enough to go to the Ashram again, I sent him 
a message and he arranged for a friend to take me 
there in a car. His letter about this was the first one 
I had from him written with his left hand, which he 
sometimes uses when his right hand is suffering from 
writers’ cramp. 

“ Chi. Mary, 

I am glad you have been free from fever. If it is 

not inconvenient, you should come at 4 p. m. and I will 

see you in your car—you won’t come up. 

Love, 13-10-33. 

Bapu. ” 

Even little notes like this are always dated. How 
many of the world’s great men have undergone the 
necessary discipline to make their left hands available 
for correspondence when the right hand is disabled. 
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If you are middle-aged and have never tried it, you 
will be surprised what a lot of perseverance is needed. 


3 . 

DEBATES & DOG BISCUITS 


Gandhi came downstairs from his room on the roof 
that afternoon to talk to me in the car, and as usual 
two or three friends came too. At first I used to 
object to having others present during talks about my 
affairs, but I have learned to appreciate their presence 
instead of resenting it, even when they are unknown 
to me. The later pages of my diary do not constantly 
refer to other people being there during talks with 
Gandhi. 

After a few enquiries about my health, he said, 
“ Well, fire away. ” 

I fired away, reminding him that the Missionary 
authorities had asked me to return to the work in 
Hyderabad, and he himself had suggested that I should 
serve a year’s probation, and the year was nearly up. 
My illness made me wonder if it was presumptuous to 
try to ‘ go Indian ’ though for my part I was wishful 

to see it through and much preferred to continue work¬ 
ing under him. He replied :— 


“No, it is not presumptuous if you feel mentally 
and spiritually fitted for it. Certainly you cannot 
continue in this life if you do not take a few ordinary 
precautions such as all Europeans need to take in India 
Do not eat and drink everything that is offered to you 
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as you go about. ” 

“ But, ” I argued, “ it would hurt people’s feelings 
if I refused food. You can do so, because you are a 
Mahatma. ” 

“ Well, I used to do so before I was a Mahatma, ” 
he naively remarked. “ It is better for you to fast a 
day rather than take all sorts of unwholesome food that 
you are not accustomed to. But the solution to the 
problem is always to carry some dried fruit and dog- 
biscuits about with you on your travels. ” 

I burst into laughter at the mention of ‘dog- 
biscuits. ’ 

“ Yes, ” he continued, “ I can give you a good 
receipe for making a hard, wheat biscuit, which I have 
christened ‘dog-biscuit. ’ 

“ They are very crisp and will keep good for a 
long time under the most unpromising conditions. Be 
sure you get Ba to show you how to make them before 
you go back to your village. Then always carry boiled 
water with you for drinking, and you should be 
alright. ” I have no objection to your ‘ becoming 
Indian ’ but I must warn you that you may sometimes 
meet opposition from others. But if you do, you must 
just regard it, as Father Elwin does, as penance for the 
sins that English people have done to India. I feel 
similarly that any sufferings which we have to bear at 
the hands of the British must be regarded as penance 

for our sins to the Harijans. 

After giving me news about other Ashram membeis, 
in whom he knew I was interested, he went upstairs 
a^ain, and I returned to my wee cottage in the park. 
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A day or two later, when I had been allowed to walk 
up the steps to his room, he suddenly looked up from 
his correspondence and said :— 

“Mary, Ba must show you how to make ‘dog- 
biscuits ’ tomorrow. ” 

I suggested that I should go and fix up a time with 
her at once, but he stopped me saying, “ No, I’ll get 
round her. She is worried and not very well to-day. 
She was allowed out of prison to look after me when I 
was very weak and to-day she has written to tell the 
jail officials that I am now better and that she is ready 
to complete her sentence. ” 

When I heard this, I tried to back out of the 
engagement altogether, but he preferred to keep it, 

saying that it would be good for her mind to be 
occupied. 

Next morning, I found her in the kitchen where a 
Harijan servant was also working, and I realised afresh 
how sincere are their own efforts to do away with un- 
touchability. A non-Hindu can hardly imagine what a 
sacrifice it is for a woman like Mrs. Gandhi to have an 
outcaste preparing food in her kitchen. The ‘dog- 
biscuits’ turned out to be a thin, hard, wheat biscuit, 
an excellent substitute for ‘ Vita-Wheat ’ tinned goods. 
I found I could make a pound for about twopence. 

One day, while I was still convalescing in the park 
cottage, I wrote a note asking Gandhi if I might bring 
to see him an English friend, who was passing through 
Wardha, and for once, had received no reply. So I 
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sent a reminder with a man who was going to the 
Ashram, as, although it is alright for a member of the 
‘ family ’ to turn up at any time, still it is well to 
remember that Gandhi is a very busy man, and to ask 
for a definite appointment if one wishes to take up 
some of his time. 

A quick reply came :— 

“Chi. Mary, 

A ‘ tragedy of errors. ’ The man who brought the 
first note said no answer was required. Now Madan 
Mohun brings a reminder. Do please both of you come 
at 4. p. m. 

Love, 

Bapu. ” 

26. 10. 33. 

At the interview which followed, Gandhi imme¬ 
diately made my friend at home by some joke and 
asked whether she preferred to have a chair to sit on 
or did she like to sit on the floor. No chair is actually 
kept in the room, but one is generally in readiness 
somewhere near for guests who may be quite unac¬ 
customed to using the floor as a seat. She ' liked the 
floor ’ although she had only just arrived from England. 
She had been interested there in the Friends of India 
Society which, under the patronage of Laurence 
Housman and the devoted secretaryship of Mrs. Edith 
Hunter, was doing good work in bringing the teachings 
of Gandhi and the case for Swaraj before the English 

public. 
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My friend asked Gandhi whether he thought it good 
for Indians and English to work together in a joint 
organisation in England on behalf of India’s freedom. 
He replied, “ English people are far more valuable for 
such work in England, and Indians should, if possible, 
be supporting the struggle in India. From my own 
experience I can say that I felt I could not impress 
English people so effectively as an English person 
could. ” 

He was obviously thinking of the Round Table 

Conference days, but I think that, though politicians 

may not have been influenced by him, there is no 

doubt that many of the general public were much 

impressed and his presence in England in 1931 helped 

certainly to bring about a more generous attitude 

towards India’s aspirations, an attitude which has 

expressed itself not only in the press but in a large 

output of books by Edward Thompson, Professor Laski, 

Reginald Reynolds, Brailsford and others. While 

realising the value of his visit to England, one may 

however, appreciate his feeling that Indians who wish 

to work for the cause, should rather do so in the thick 

of the self-sacrificing struggle in India than in the 

comparative comfort of the propagandist’s life in 
England. 

4 . 

SCHOOL-GIRLS FIRE QUESTIONS AT THE 

MAHATMA 

One day, C. F. Andrews arrived suddenly, dashed 
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upstairs, and as he entered the room Gandhi jumped 
up with a delighted expression on his face, and they 
embraced each other affectionately. Andrews enquir¬ 
ed how much Gandhi weighed now, and on being told 
that his weight had gone up two or three pounds, he 
teased him that he must be careful not to put on too 
much ' adipose tissue. ’ There was much light-hearted, 
fun, during which Gandhi told a tale against himself of 
the time when he and Andrews were in South Africa., 
He said:— 

“ I was invited by a Seventh Day Adventist, who 
was at least as much a crank as I am, to take the chair 
at a meeting on Vegetarianism. When the day came, 
there were two or three people on the platform and 
one in the audience ! ” 

Then they arranged to go for the evening walk 
together in order to have a more serious talk, for the- 
room had filled up while these greetings were going on, 
and interviews were fixed for the next few hours. 


A very different conversation which I heard about 
that time was with a German journalist called Butow, 
who said that he had become interested in the 
Mahatma’s philosophy, but he wondered how non-vio¬ 
lence would work if, say, Russia attacked India. Gandhi' 
replied :— 

“ The Russians could not do much if we offered 


non-violent resistance, 
taxes and we should not 


They would want to exact 
pay, for passive submission 


is not non-violence ; it is cowardice. Many of us would 
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be killed, no doubt, to the disgrace of Russia and the 
honour of India. But non-violence would give us the 
strength to endure all that the enemy could do to us. 
^ou may argue that this has never been done in 
history, but if so, we must make new history. In a 
case of this kind, world opinion would be so strongly 
on the side of the attacked and unarmed country that 

probably no nation on earth would dare to lay violent 
hands on it. ” 


One evening for about an hour after the prayer, 
Gandhi answered questions fired at him by the Ashram 
school-girls. My diary records “ I am amazed at 
the way in which he picks up a question quickly, deals 
with it without having to pause to think then goes on 
to another on quite a different subject, and keeps it 
up almost all day and for all kinds of people. Philoso¬ 
phy, religion, politics, diet, village industries, educa¬ 
tion, practical science ( such as lamps which will burn 
oils other than petrol or kerosene oil) special Harijan 
and personal problems (such as quarrels between 
colleagues or married couples) all come before him 
and he never seems to show mental exhaustion at hav¬ 
ing to switch from subject to subject and language to 
language so frequently. One of the girls tonight 
wanted to know whether it was better to get married 
or remain single, that she had heard that some doctors 
were of the opinion that celibacy was unhealthy. This 
question is interesting as showing the sort of problems 
which some of these Ashram girls are thinking out 
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during their school-days. This and similar questions 
were asked and listened to by the others without any 
giggling or stupid shyness. I do not remember the 
whole of the reply, but this bit struck me that if, for 
the sake of performing National Service or for any 
other reason, one decided to remain un-married it 
would not be healthy to try to do so in an unsuitable 
environment such as living in a town, going to cinemas 
and eating and drinking highly stimulating things. 
To be happily celibate, it is necessary to live a hard, 
simple and regular life. ” 
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CHAPTER V. 

1 . 

RELIGIOUS BASIS FOR NON-CO-OPERATION 

As Autumn merged into Winter, Gandhi launched 
the long Harijan tour which occupied him well into 
the next year. It was inaugurated in his ‘ home town,' 
and about that I wrote as follows in my diary:— 

“ There was a mass meeting in Wardha this even¬ 
ing, and MASS it certainly was. The Square was 
packed and people were draped like festoons on walls, 
roofs, verandahs and pillars. In spite of this, gangways 

were kept and order was good, and arrangements had 
been made for women to see and hear. (Often at 
similar meetings the space allotted to them is behind 
or far to one side of the platform, so that they can 
neither see nor hear properly ). 

There was a special bus to take us Ashramites to 
and from the meeting. On the return journey, I only 
managed to get pushed into it just as it was moving 
off, already more than full, and found myself sitting 
on one knee of the German girl and on one knee of the 
Japanese monk ! Bapu was on the opposite seat tightly 
squeezed between two other people. ” 

On looking back on incidents like this, one marvels 
the more at the composure of Gandhi, who constantly 
has to undergo these discomforts. One can hardly 
imagine a European leader having to put up with such 
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a nerve-strain when he travels. 

Next morning the tour proper began and a 

German journalist travelled about with the small party 

for about six months. Once in a more than usually 

pressing crowd, he practically saved the Mahatma’s 

life and was himself trampled and rather badly hurt. 

Someone else in the party told me this. He seemed 

very much attracted to the ‘ little poor man of India,’ 

and told me after those rushful months of travel, 

crowds and meetings ( months which were a strain on 

the strength of a healthy young man like himself) 

that he never once saw Gandhi even a little impatient 
or rattled. 

Betul was one of the first places to be visited in 
the tour, so Gandhi took the opportunity of coming 
out to the village where I had just settled. He arrived 
promptly at six o’clock on an almost frostily cold 
morning, and only an hour was allowed on his 
programme for procession, a public meeting, a drink 
of milk, and inspection of my quarters, so the last did 
not take very long. He approved of the smallness 
and simplicity of my cottage, but remarked that the 
window-ledge needed cleaning. He asked what work 
I was doing, and I replied that up to the present, it 
had taken me all my time to settle in and do the 
necessary housework. “ I do not call ' work ’ looking 
after one’s own needs. That is rest, ” he said rather 
severely. “ Work is what you do for other people. ” 

I felt somewhat crushed at the moment, but realised 
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afterwards that he was thinking that I had already 
been there for some time, whereas I had been actually 
living in the village only one day before he came. 
Anyway, it was stimulating to feel that here was some¬ 
one who expected a high standard in his workers, and 
was not reticent about expressing that expectation. 

Later I heard Gandhi saying something to a 
Christian friend about not having even a secret wish 
in one’s mind that other people should be changed to 
one’s own faith. This rather startled me as, although 
my own doubts about working under him had seemed 
to have been dispersed, here they were, cropping up 
again. So I told him that I had again been assailed 
by doubts when I heard what he was saying to my 
friend. My diary records:—“ Of course he stuck firmly 
to his point of the equality of religions and that we 
should acknowledge that another man’s religion may 
be as dear to him as mine is to me, and just as a man’s 
children may be equally dear to him although they 
may be at different ages and stages of growth, so all 
religions must be dear to God. I here interposed a 
suggestion that things may be equally dear to their 
owners and yet not of equal intrinsic value, e. g. a 
child’s toy and a typewriter. “ How can we know 
what is of value to God ? ” he asked. “ Only God can 
judge that. But don’t worry your intellect so much 
about this. After all, religion is a thing which begins 
in the heart and like the rose its fragrance is automat¬ 
ically spread abroad and received by other people. 
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There is no need for you to curb yourself in thinking" 
or speaking about Christ. Only, if you keep any sense 
of superiority about your religion, you will come a 
cropper sooner or later in these surroundings. If you 
begin to feel that things are jarring on you, then say 
so and go away, or you will be acting an untruth. So, 
if at any time you begin to feel that you are not one 
with the people here, go away at once. It was for a 
similar reason that as soon as I began to disbelieve in 
the British Government, I told them so. It would 
have been untruth on my part to have continued co¬ 
operating with them while harbouring ill-will in my 
heart. By non-cooperation I have got rid of the ill-will 
and the untruth. As regards my own experience of 
religion, people sometimes ask me how I can be so 
happy when I have such heavy burdens. I don’t know, 
only I am quite sure it is of God; and I would like 
such a sense of joy-in-God to spread in the world, 
whether it calls itself Christian, Hindu or by any other 


name. 


y y 


It was noticeably apparent throughout the talk 
that he did not wish to win me to his point of view by 
means of sheer argument, in which he could have very 
easily beaten me with his lawyer-trained brain. 
He talked very vivaciously, not with his usual, quiet, 
measured tones. There was fire in his words and a 
light in his face and he continued talking rapidly for 
some time after he had been told by his secretary that 
someone was wanting to see him. I wish some English- 
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speaking person had been there to help me remember 
and write down all he said. 

It may be of interest to Christian readers to know 
that in a talk which I had shortly afterwards with 
C. F. Andrews, this point of view was substantially 
repeated. He emphasised that we must at all costs 
avoid any feeling of superiority. He thought that we 
Christians should try to cultivate the virtue of humility. 
He could not think why the Oxford Group had not 
made it one of their ‘ Absolutes. ’ He also told me 
that Bapu had once told him that his fasts are a sort 
of outlet for him and whenever he feels he must burst 
with indignation or sorrow at injustices or impurities, 
i. e. when he finds any sort of ill-will cropping up in 
himself, a fast takes the feeling away and transforms 
it to love. 


Gandhi was, and is, always interested in develope- 
ments in the village and in his first letter after that 
one brief visit, he wrote “Write often to Wardha, 
from where letters will be re-directed. ’’ 


I must have commented in one of my letters on 
his capacity for collecting money for the Harijan Fund, 
for a postcard of his, modestly and humorously 
remarked, “ I am quite sure that if I carried on 
propaganda for powder puffs you would find me 
deserted and piceless. We pass through Betul on the 
I 5 th. ” 

I went with a few friends to Betul station when 
Gandhi was due to pass through, and one or two of us 
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were able to get into his carriage in spite of the crowd. 
But the brief halting time had finished almost before 
we began to talk, and when the train began to move 
out of the station, one of our party was able to jump 
out and another one fell, fortunately without being 
much hurt. By this time the train was beyond the 
end of the platform and I had perforce to go on to the 
next station about an hour’s run away, without a 
ticket or anything but what I was wearing, which 
included enough money in my pocket for the return 
journey. It was about 7 p. m. and the party in the 
train had finished their meal and had intended to 
settle down for prayer on leaving Betul station. 
However, they insisted on my having something to eat 
first, as the train was very late and I had been wait¬ 
ing a long time. After the prayer, Gandhi’s first 
thought was of what I should do on the little station 
where I would have to alight, for there was no return 
train until the early hours of the morning. He wanted 
me to have his blanket, but I was not willing to 
have it, for his party was travelling north and they 
would need all the available bedding more than I 
should. When I got out of the train, the station-mas¬ 
ter, instead of being suspicious of my ticketless condi¬ 
tion, understood the reason for it, as the inevitable 
crowd speeded the train with the usual cries of 
‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai. ’ Instead of demanding my 
ticket money, he was very sympathetic and helpful, 
even finding a kind family who took me to their home 
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for an hour and then sent me to the station with 
bedding enough to keep me comfortable and warm 
till the train came about 3 a. m. By exercising care, 
I managed not to get carried away in the train on 
subsequent occasions and, in fact, sometimes did not 
go to the station when I knew that Gandhi was coming 
through as, unless I had some other business in Betul, 
I knew that he would rather remain in the village 
than spend in useless travel the hours necessary for 
going to the station, for it meant almost a full day 
away from the village every time. 

On Christmas Day I was going to church in Betul 
with a little Indian Christian girl of about seven, who 
had seen Gandhi only twice. The evening before she 
had been with me to the house of some Hindu friends 
whose baby was seriously ill. “ Is Bapu going to 
preach in church ? ” she asked. “No”, I answered, 

laughing, he is far away from here by now and any¬ 
way, he is a Hindu, so how could he preach in a Christ¬ 
ian Church ? ” This took her a little time to digest, 
but before I could even think, much less express what 
I ought to have done at once, viz .: that I wished every 
church in India might be open to him to preach in 
she continued, “ Isn’t it a pity he is’nt here now. He 

would be able to cure that fever-baby quickly like 
Jesus used to do. ” 

2 . 

TRAVELLING BY TRAIN WITH BAPU 

In March I went to Hyderabad for a couple of 
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days when Gandhi reached there on his Harijan tour^ 
as some of my old friends were eager to meet him and 
naturally I wanted them and him to understand each 
other. One of them was Sambayya, a well-known 
Brahmin convert to Christianity. He afterwards wrote 
me his impressions of the visit, which took place at 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s house. Of Gandhi, he wrote, 
He looked perfectly healthy. When one considers 
the physical and nervous strain involved in this 
Harijan campaign one is surprised at the natural ease 
and calmness of mind with which he goes through his 

daily programme. ” All that I can remember of their 
conversation is as follows :— 


5.. ..1 gather from your writings that you feel 

strongly about conversion. 

G... .Yes, I do still feel strongly about it. 

5.. .. Do you object to a man’s changing his faith ? 

I believe that the reality and worth of a 
man’s religion depend upon his having elect¬ 
ed it for himself. 

G... .1 agree. I do not object to anyone electing 
his own faith, but I am opposed to any 
organised attempt to impose one’s form of 
faith on another individual. 


Sambayya would have liked to ask more questions, 
but time was strictly limited. Next came an obviously 
well-off missionary, whose work was mainly among the 
outcaste people of the villages, of whom very many 
thousands had already adopted Christianity. 
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M-Please will you give us some practical sug- 

gestions in Harijan Uplift work ? 

G... .The only suggestion I can make is that we 
should come off our pedestal and live with 
them, not as an outsider, but as one of them, 
sharing their burden and shame. 

M... .This is mere platform talk. Tell us actually 

how to help them, .in the matter of cleanli¬ 
ness, for instance. 

G... .(Quite hotly for him .) I t is not raere , at . 

form talk. We can best do awav with all 
that unreliability means in the way of 

dirt and degradation by living with the 
Harijans. 


Perhaps it was well that Mrs. Naidu came at this 
stage to say that it was now time for somebody else to 
interview Gandhi 1 There must have been scores rf 
people wanting to speak with him that day, and indeed 

” e 7 ery ‘° Wn "' hich he visited d ™ng his tour I ought 

per aps, to add to this incident that, while agreeing 

‘ thc ° P ' n,ons ^Pressed by Gandhi in both of the 
above conversations, later I began to think, and still 

so, that Ins written criticisms of missionary workers 
has sometimes been loo severe due to lack of first-hand 

knowledge of their day-to-day work amongst “e 

U ouchables; so I asked him a few months aftfrL d 

“Xrsr::r cwsi - 

enthusiastically, and I wrote to 
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another part of India asking them if they could arrange 
the visit. It was impossible to contemplate such an 
excursion into Hyderabad villages which are the ones 
I would have most liked him to see as I know them 
best, and good work is still being done there in spite 
of the essential soundness of Gandhi’s criticisms, ex¬ 
pressed in the two conversations just recorded. The 
Nizam would never have allowed such a visit in those 
days and I doubt if he would even to-day. For some 
reason my friends were unable to do anything although 
they were quite friendly towards the Mahatma. 

In the afternoon of that crowded day in Hyderabad, 
there was a Purdah meeting, that is, a meeting for 
women not allowed to appear in public, of whom there 
are many in the city, for many Muslims live there. 
Of course, non-purdah women were allowed to go too, 
but all arrangements had been made to prevent men 
being in or near the theatre,.. .except Gandhi who, by 
virtue of his Mahatmahood, was evidently a safe man 
to trust! Great interest had been aroused and the 
large hall was thronged, but unfortunately the majority 
of the audience were uneducated women and there 
were many babies. The result was that talking, shout¬ 
ing and crying continued the whole time, and in spite 
of the valiant, and often noisy attempts of the 
stewardesses to keep order, not a word of the speech 
could be heard beyond the first two rows. 1 he whole 
thing was rather ludicrous, the squatting, almost 
motionless figure on the platform makinghis speech to 
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the shouting, restless audience. The Collection was 
taken for Harijan funds as was customary at these 
meetings and as I was helping to collect I noticed that 

there were many gold and silver ornaments in the boxes 

as well as coins. Some of us went straight from there 
to the public meeting which was held in the Square 
near. Loud-speakers had been fitted up for this and 
there was good order. I am not attempting to re¬ 
produce what was said at these' meetings, partly 
because I could not follow it all, and partly because 

it was all fully reported in the pages of ' Harijan ’ and 
other papers. 

One of the members of Gandhi’s party at that time 
was a Hyderabad State subject who had been exiled 
from the State a year or more previously for attempt¬ 
ing to organise a meeting to demand responsible 
government. He had written to tell the authorities 
that he was travelling with the Mahatma as one of his 
helpers and hoped they would allow him to enter the 
state in this capacity and for the very brief time that 
it would be necessary for him to stay. He had, how¬ 
ever, received no reply so he took the risk, to be met 
by some policemen who said they had orders to keep 
him with them on the station and there he had to 
camp on the platform. I had a little chat while thus 

under detention and friends were able to bring him 
food. 

From Hyderabad I travelled North with Gandhi 
in the usual hard-benched fanless coach known as 
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“ third-class ” and one of which is generally reserved 
for his party. When we settled down for the night I 
was on the rack of the opposite side of the carriage 
from Gandhi, and as I could not sleep very well, after 
the crowds and excitements of the day, I was interested 
in watching the people who came at every station the 
whole night through to express their adoration to their 
leader. They were not so noisy as on some occasions 
and Gandhi slept peacefully, though once when a man 
touched his feet, he drew his legs up suddenly and 
turned over but did not seem to wake. During the 
day, there was a seething crowd near our carriage at 
every station and loud shouts of ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki 
Jai. ’ In the carriage too, we were crowded for it was 
a sixteen-seater and there were anything from eighteen 
to twenty-four people all the time. Men, women and 
even children would get in at one station and travel 
to the next in order to have a short talk with Gandhi 
or one of his followers, so even during his travels there 
is no rest from interviewing. Gandhi does not forget 
to spin during these train journeys either, but some¬ 
how manages to balance his wheel on the narrow seat 
and draw a good even thread in spite of the lurching 

of the train. 

A little way before Betul Station where I was to 
alight, Gandhi, who was engaged on some writing work, 
suddenly turned to me with, “Do you get plenty of 
fruit in your village ? ” “ We cannot always get any 

actually in the village” I replied, “but can generally 
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get some by going to Betul for it. ” “ You must take 

some of ours with you ” he said, and in spite of pro¬ 
testations, insisted that I did so, assuring me that they 
had more than enough for their journey.another 
little sample of his thoughtfulness for the details of 
everybody’s well-being ” records my diary, and adds : 
" The crowd was so thick that I had some difficulty 
in getting my luggage out of the carriage, but some¬ 
how managed it, and thus ended what was for me a 
privileged twenty hours of travelling with Bapu. ” I 
should have made it plain that the eighteen or twenty 
persons who had filled our carriage during the day had 
dwindled to about six at night so that we all had room 
to lie down. Later that month, I received a long 
letter from Gandhi in Behar, where he had gone to see 
some of the devastation caused by the earthquake. 


c c 


-I am just now touring the affected areas. Some of 

the destruction caused by Nature defies description. 

or instance I cannot give you an adequate picture of 

a house whose walls have sunk three feet deep in the 

ground. There are cracks everywhere in its massive 

walls, which would not be less than 18 inches thick. 

Most of the fair lands are covered with two or three 

feet of sand where it was impossible to find any sand 

at all before the earthquake. How far will the twenty 

akhs of the Committee and the thirty lakhs of the 

Viceroy take the people, the damage is so enormous > 

You have unexpectedly an opportunity of being all by 

yourself. I have no doubt you will make the best 
possible use of it... ” 
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GANDHI ON A WALKING TOUR 


After some six months of touring about amongst 
large crowds in big towns, and having often, three or 
more meetings in a day as well as the endless inter¬ 
views and conferences of workers, and perhaps realising 
the hollowness of much of the adoration with which he 
was everywhere received, Gandhi decided that he 
would continue his tour on foot in villages. I do not 
mean to suggest that the ‘ common people ’ who every¬ 
where ‘ heard him gladly ’ in spite of a few orthodox 
obstructionists, were not honestly devoted to him 
personally. They certainly were and are, and the tour 
did much to stimulate the anti-untouchability move¬ 
ment, but that is a different matter from adopting his 
ideas wholeheartedly and trying to work them out. 
There may have been times when, to him, progress 
seemed slow. Perhaps too he found that too much 
prominence was being given to the money-collecting 
side of the campaign. At any rate though far less 
money would be acquired through a walking tour 
through the villages, still the whole atmosphere would 
be more natural and healthy, and so the change was 
made. On May 12, he wrote : 


“ Chi. Mary, 


As at Patna. 


I have been thinking about you and D. all the 
time, but I have had no time to write to you. I wish 
I had the time to write about the switt and moment- 
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ous changes that have taken place during the last few 
days. Each one has given me the keenest satisfaction, 
and the experience I am daily gaining as a result of 
these changes proves the correctness of these changes. 
I hope you are following whatever I am able 
to write about them in ' Harijan ’. This walking pil¬ 
grimage, if you had been with me, you would have 
thoroughly enjoyed. I am dictating this after the last 
march at night. Every time, immediately on reaching 
a village, there is a meeting. These meetings are a 
perfect study, no noise, no stir, and every word spoken 
is certainly heard by the audience. Whether the 
audience assimilates it or not remains to be seen. 

The instance you give of a Hindu widow of your 

village nursing a Musselman sister is certainly very 

touching. We need have no doubt that they are not 

only not rare occurrences, but they are frequent in 

many places in India. Personal affection over-rides all 
barriers... 

Love from us all, 

Bapu.” 12-5-34. 

There was also advice in the above letter as to how 
to grow some green vegetables. Now, here is a com¬ 
plete letter written from Ward ha a few months later. 
It gives some idea of the variety of subjects Gandhi 

would deal with in one short letter to one village 
worker. 6 


“ Chi. Mary, 
I have 

activities. 


Wardha. 

your letter full of information about your 
Here is a little note for Miss Linforth. It 
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is written on handmade paper of which I happen to 
possess a few sheets. You can certainly send Mira’s 
letter to your sister, and when you write, please give 
her my love. So far as I am aware, she owes me a 
letter. 

I should not consider you to be buried in your 
books uselessly, when you are studying Hindi for the 
sake of your work. You will duly report to me how 
your cotton seeds have behaved. The wise use you 
can make of the flesh of a dead cow is to extract tallow 
from it, which can be used in a variety of ways. The 
bones can be used as manure. 

I am sending your letter to Jamnalalji. 

Love, 

12-9-34. Bapu. ” 

A few notes to explain the above seem necessary. 
Miss Linforth is an English woman who was then work¬ 
ing at a Hyderabad Welfare Centre run by an inter- 
communal committee of Hindus, Musselmans, Christ¬ 
ians and Parsees. She had asked me to get Gandhi to 
give her a message, so he enclosed in his letter to me 
this little prayer, which she framed and put up in her 
centre, 


“ Lord of humility, dwelling in the little pariah 
hut, help us to search for Thee throughout that fair 
land watered by Ganges, Brahmaputra and Jumna. 
Give us receptiveness, give us open-heartedness, give 
us Thy humility, give us the ability and willingness to 
identify ourselves with the mass of India. 
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0 God, who does help only when man feels utterly 
humble, grant that we may not be isolated from the 
people we would serve as servants and friends. Let us 
be embodiments of self-sacrifice, embodiments of godli¬ 
ness, humility personified, that we may know the land 
better and love it more.” 

lhe reference to cotton seed was concerning some 
experiments I was making in growing a certain kind 
of cotton which had not previously been grown in 
that district. 

The advice about the use of a dead cow must have 

been for some village man, for I had no cow, either 
dead or alive. 

Somebody in my locality had been voicing a critic¬ 
ism that Harijans ought to be asked to sit on the board 
of the Society for which Gandhi had been touring and 
collecting large sums of money. About the same time 
I saw a letter in a newspaper, written by a leading 
Harijan, Rajbhoj, making the same criticism. It 
seemed to me a reasonable one and I had had no reply 

to give to the local critic, so I wrote to Gandhi about 
it and this was his reply :— 


War dh a, 

“ Chi - Maf y. 17th Sept., 1934. 

I have your letter. 

In his letter Rajbhoj used the expression, Brahmin, 
to mean non-Harijan Hindus. The board does not con¬ 
sist exclusively of Brahmins, it has non-Brahminsalso. 
Nevertheless, you should remember that the board con- 
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tains only workers, and not those who want promi¬ 
nence or cheap credit. Strange as it may appear, the 
largest amount of sacrifice is still to be found among 
Brahmins, if it is also true that Brahmins are the 
stumbling-block in the way of progress of the campaign 
against untouchability. But no provincial organisa¬ 
tion is wholly confined to Brahmins. 

As to the second objection, you will be glad to 
know that there is no Harijan board, which does not 
contain at least one Harijan, and in several organisa¬ 
tions there are many. There are hundreds of Harijan 
boards affiliated to the Central Board. I can claim no 
merit or credit for this event. If I could have helped 
it, I should have certainly confined all these boards 
exclusively to non-Harijans. In the place of the word 
‘ penitents ’ read ' debtors Harijans are in the place 
of creditors. Have you ever heard of a board of 
debtors containing a sprinkling of creditors ? Debtors 
alone know how to discharge their obligations. Cred¬ 
itors will be the judges as to whether they will give them 
discharge certificates for the payment they will make. 
But they would not even be bothered about the meet¬ 
ings of the debtors. They will even have their own meet¬ 
ings, their own advisers and the like. And I have invited 
Harijans to form their own Advisory Boards which 
will become irresistible. They will, if they are compact 
bodies, dictate their own terms. Marvellous work has 
been done in the distribution of funds. Harijan Boards 
are intended to be swiftly-moving organisations carry¬ 
ing out their operations without fuss. To alter their 
character would be to turn them into debating societies. 
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frittering away time, energy and substance, I want 

to save every ounce of these solely for the benefit of 

Harijans. Then there will be no ‘you ’ and ‘we but 
only ‘ we ’ 

Gandhi evidently trusts the ‘ debtors ’ to be very 
disinterested workers and those he knows doubtless 
are. I believe all accounts may be examined by the 
public, including Harijans. 

When I sent Gandhi a small sample of the first, 
rather coarse, Khadi woven from the yarn produced 
by the village children whom I had taught to spin, he 
very promptly acknowledged it thus 

“ Chi. Mary, Wardha, 

7th Oct., 1934 

The bit of the first fruits of the children’s spinning 
is really very good. The khadi is stout and serviceable. 
I hope you are reading the ‘ Harijan ’ carefully, for 
there is quite a variety in its columns just now....” 
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I. 

INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AT WORLI 

In October of 1934 I was fortunate in being able 
to attend the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress in Gandhi’s party. The compartment in 
which we travelled from Wardha was so crowded that 
in spite of protests from one or two, I made my first 
experiment of sleeping on the floor, an experiment 
which turned out to be quite a comfortable possibility-' 
when travelling in Gandhi’s clean carriage. I spread 
newspapers under my hold-all and spent a peaceful 
night, finding the floor so much more roomy than the 
narrow seats, and surprisingly airy too. I have done 
the same again once or twice since, whenever the 
floor is clean enough, but more often than not it is 
preferable to sit on one’s luggage and rest one’s head 
on the seat when there is no room to lie down at night. 
Two or three stations before we reached Bombay, 
Gandhi was met by friends who asked him to detrain 
there in order to escape the crowds which would 
assuredly be awaiting him at the terminus. The rest 
of us were likewise met at Dadar by some of our 
Congress hosts, who had made arrangements to take 
us by bus to Worli, where a most amazing ‘ tempo¬ 
rary village ' had been made on the sea-front. This 
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camp, made to accommodate five to six thousand 
people for a week, was built entirely of strips of wood, 
and grass mats. I had the joy of sharing Gandhi’s 
quarters, a hut which, though larger than most, was 
not any too large for the number of people who had 
to occupy it. Ihe central room was kept as a recep¬ 
tion room, for Working Committee meetings etc. 
and one was a kitchen, the other three or four being 
rather crowded living and sleeping-places. My ‘ joy ’ 
refers rather to the interest which always attaches "to 
being with Gandhi, the stimulus to mind and heart 
and the contacts which are afforded with a great 
variety of people, than to any physical comfort 
though that was as great as was possible in the circum¬ 
stances due to his personal attention to the details of 
our surroundings. 


There were similar huts for the other leaders, and 
though none was bigger, some of them were more 
gaily decorated. The builders must have known they 
would get into trouble with Gandhi if they spent 
money unnecessarily. The delegates and visitors 
were housed in similar huts of laths and mats Near 
the leaders’ camp was a large pavilion made of dozens 
of bamboo pillars and a canvas roof. The All India 
Congress Committee held its deliberations here, and 
the huge, mass meetings were held at night in a lame 
roofless enclosure some distance away. The engineer 
resp„„s,ble for this temporary village, had elected 
w ole, put up loud-speakers in both places where 
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meetings were to be held, made conservancy arrange¬ 
ments, and, in the leaders’ camp at any rate, had 


installed flush water-closets. Water taps were to be 
found at regular intervals throughout the ‘ village ' and 
thousands of people were fed daily. In Gandhi’s 
household, we did our own washing and, in every way, 
lived as much as possible the usual simple Ashram 
sort of life, and the one servant who helped with 
plate-washing and other odd jobs was, I think, a 
Harijan. There was, of course, no liquor shop in the 
whole ‘ village, ’ although many tens of thousands of 
daily visitors trooped out from Bombay to attend the 
mass-meetings and see the exhibition, in addition to 
those who already lived there. Although smoking is 
a very common habit in India, it would seem that it 
is less prevalent amongst Congress-men than with the 
general public, for at one of the big open-air sessions, 

I could see only one man smoking. Another point of 
interest to me was that most of the women were 
wearing comparatively simple saries, although this 
was undoubtedly a ‘ dress ’ occasion for them, and 
there was a noticeably small amount of the varied 
jewelry which one always thinks of in connection with 
Indian women. Insignificant items these may seem, 
but they demonstrate the powerful influence of Gandhi 
on Congress and on India, for it is often more difficult 
to get people to change the details of their personal 
habits, than to sacrifice themselves for some popular 


cause. 
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In this camp, the breaking down of caste distinc¬ 
tions was particularly noticeable in the enormous grass- 
roofed pavilion where meals were served, for everyone 
seemed to sit trustfully anywhere, and eat an} ; thing, 
without looking anxiously at his next-door neighbour 
or the waiters to see if they were of adequate caste. 
Parsees, Musselmans, Christians and Sikhs all were to 
be found along with the much larger number of 
Hindus. The simple ‘ homespun ’ which all wear now¬ 
adays, and which is one of Gandhi’s inspirations, has 
helped enormously to democratise these meetings. 
The whole Congress has, since his return from South 
Africa, grown from a small bourgeois organisation into 
a powerful mass movement, and nowhere does one 
lealise so much as at the annual session that the chief 
initiator of all the reforms is the Mahatma. Trained 
volunteers in uniform helped and instructed the vast 
crown, their duties sometimes including searching for 
lost babies ! Such were the observations of a foreigner 
upon a first experience of Congress. On the second 
morning I was awakened by movements in the 
next ' room ’ before 3 a. m. and wandering out into the 
room used for small committees etc., I saw Gandhi 
already at work. This rather surprised me, for he had 
gone to bed late. During the whole of the session he 
seemed to go to bed late and rise early, and at another 
period, in Wardha, I found that he was getting up by 
2 a. m. but retiring somewhat earlier. J 

This early rising during times of special pressure 
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of work is in order to give some chance for quiet 
thought and writing, for it is not unusual for inter¬ 
views to begin before 5 a.m. He needs no alarum 
clock, as he can apparently control his mind in sleep 
as well as when awake. He was particularly busy 
during that week in Bombay, for he had decided to 
resign from the Congress in order, as he felt, to serve 
it more adequately from outside. The great majority 
of members and friends were puzzled or alarmed and 
he was besieged all day long by people begging him 
to re-consider his decision. I did not hear many talks 
with him, but, I remember Mrs. Cousins, the well 
known Irish musician and theosophist, entered his 
room like a whirlwind, with the passionate request 
that he should remain in Congress. This official 
resignation has not, as a matter of history, prevented 
his being useful. The country seems to be quite 
unable to get along without him so long as he is here 
to guide, and whenever his help is asked for, he is 
always ready to give it. Working Committee Meetings 
are almost invariably held in Wardha or wherever 
else he happens to be. 


One day some quite young Harijan children came 
to the camp with their schoolmaster in order to be 
inspected by the Mahatma. After a few joking remarks 
which soon put the children at their ease Gandhi 
remarked, “ You must be tired after walking so far. 
Now let us see what we can arrange, " and he sent 
them off with a camp member to have a good feed. 
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Another day, a disgruntled party of delegates came 
to do Satyagraha at the gate of our camp. They sat 
there most of the day, fasting, and refused the inter¬ 
vention even of the Congress President, but when. 
Gandhi, having been told of their complaints, came 
out and listened, they were mollified, and after receiv¬ 
ing some food at.hB hands, went baclTto their own 
quarters. 


♦ 


n ,h ® last da y the Congress, Gandhi was silent, 
ut in addition to his usual work he wrote detailed 
instructions for one of our number who had developed 
fever and who had eventually to be left behind in a 
Bombay hospital. The rest of us set out for VVardha 

in the usual third-class carriage, and as I looked at 

e eight of some of the members of the party I 
wondered how we should all find space to lie down 

at ",ght for the six-foot-four Frontier “Gandhi " 

han Abdul Gaffer Khan, his brother. Dr Khan and 
he two tall sons were with us. But when night came 

l d ‘” ° “-operation and using the floor, we were 
all able to stretch our legs and sleep. A part of my 

ary, written m the train, records, “Although the 

rain ,s very jerky, Bapu is spinning and drawing a 
fine, even thread. At the last station he put Ifi T? ! 
out of the window for the crowd to give him m 
for the Harijan Fund, but two men no, a V 

jng lifted it reverently to their he^d - an" 
faughed and tried to make them understand h ^ 
what he wanted, for he is still silent. Then a ghfiti 
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our party explained for him and began to collect. 
The people were not keen on giving to her, however, 
and insisted on putting their coins in the hand of ‘ the 
Mahatma. ’ At the station where I am writing this, 
a man has just brought tooth-sticks for Bapu, and 
there are enough for all the rest of us too. ” 


Tooth-sticks are the twigs of certain trees which 
have antiseptic properties and after the ends have 
been chewed into a brushlike condition are excellent 
toothbrushes. During the eight years of my ‘ simple 
life ’ in India, I used them regularly, and the results 
were recommended by my dentist. 


When we lay down for the night, I noticed that 
Gandhi had no proper cushion for his head, only a hard 
bundle of papers and books wrapped in a white cloth, 
thereby economising in travelling luggage. We settled 
down early, for everyone needed as much rest as 
possible after the week of short nights in Bombay, and 
we were up as usual for prayer at 4 a. m. That and 
the evening prayer and daily spinning are never missed 
wherever Gandhi may be. About 5 a. m., knowing 
that I wanted to have a little talk with him before we 


parted again, Gandhi turned to me with his cheery, 
“ Now, Mary, fire away. ” So I told him I had been 
invited to go and live in a Gond hamlet near to the 
village where I had settled and I wanted to know what 
he thought about the scheme. Gonds rarely seem to 
desire education, but these people had actually asked 
for help, as there was no school in their village or in 
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any village near, so I thought the venture was worth¬ 
while and felt no fear. Jamnalal Bajaj, who had taken 
an interest in my doings ever since the time I was in 
his Wardha Ashram, had opposed it on the ground that 
I should not be safe living among such primitive people. 
In reply, Gandhi spoke about courage, saying that he 
was not afraid of the ‘ tallest Pathan,' but had not yet 
reached the stage of fearlessness towards wild beasts 
and snakes. Then he cited the case of Olive Doke in 
South Africa : She was the daughter of a missionarv 
whom Gandhi knew well, and, far from being afraid of 

e primitive Africans, she had been able to win their 
confidence and so to help them in many ways. 

After a little talk on fasting, he came to the 
question of possible Satyagraha in the near future and 
the qualities which Satyagrahis should display. “ All 
those Satyagrahis who march with me ” he said 
"must be brave and truthful and wish well , 0 thosti 
who won d punish and persecute them. Some people 
say that fasting ,s morbid, but, if it is done as a search 
for God, it is much less morbid than Irvin- to 
the Union Jack on the North Pole. Columbus was not 
morbid when he went out in answer to an inner urtte 
to discover new land-or rather, new routes, which 
was wha he intended. Fasting is something like this 

You Protestants have lost much of the early adventur' 

mg spirit. y UVCIUUr - 

He spoke of St. Francis, Luther and Wesley. I men 

foned some good, modern Christians, and he agreed 
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that a few Christians have the pioneering spirit even 
to-day, but felt that Protestantism as a whole is too- 
cautious. “ What does it amount to when the Viceroy 
goes to church regularly ? ” he continued. “ Christian¬ 
ity as a whole has not stood for adventuring for God 
since the time of Constantine. ” 

Going on to speak of his own church-going days in 
England and South Africa, he remarked that although 
he did not know the Bible inside out as ‘ Charlie 
Andrews’ did, the latter sometimes came to him to 
interpret it. 


He switched off, as he seems apt to do—or probably 
it is rather that my mind fails to follow his swiftly- 
moving intellect, or that I forget parts of what he has 
said and so miss connections...." God is indescribable 

and every¬ 
thing, in the snake, the bug and in every hair of one’s 
head, and in the sinner.” “ But He is not in the sin,” 

I interposed. “Of course not,” he replied, “He is 
the divine spark of good even in the sinner. Therefore, 
as He is in everything, if you describe Him as a snake 
you limit Him to that and He is not man. If He is 
pictured as man, then He is not the snake; so no 
description of Him is adequate. ” 

He referred again to his desire that Christians who 
worked with him should become better Christians 
rather than Hindus. Then suddenly reverting to the 
first subject of our conversation, he said, laughingly, 

“ Well, if I hear one day that the Gonds have taken a 


and impenetrable because he is in everybody 
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hatchet and chopped you up, I shall be quite happy 
about you, and, indicating that my time was up, he 
began to speak to someone else. 

2 . 

CONVERSATION WITH A COMMUNIST 

Again I was in Wardha and this time had a good 

deal of conversation with the Khan brothers who 

stayed some time with Gandhi. I must not stop to 

tell even a part of their story here; that can be read 

in Mahadev Desai's book, 'Two Servants of God.’ 

But I shall never forget the indignation with which 

Khan Abdul Gaffer Khan, in telling me about his 

experiences, exclaimed, as he explained how the name 

‘ Red Shirts ’ came to be given to his followers, “ We 

are not shirts we are Khudai Khitmatgar, Servants 
of God. ” 


He also said, during the story of their sufferings, 
which could only be got out of him by many questions, 
“ \ou know, when my people were armed and always 
fighting, though they had a name for being very 
brave, they were really cowardly. It is now that they 
are «n-armed, that they are truly brave, ” showing that 
he had fully imbibed Gandhi’s teaching of Ahimsa. 
Indeed during the days when I have seen him since, 
I could not help coming to the conclusion that, of all 
India s well-known leaders, he comes nearest to Gandhi 
in real heart-belief on non-violence. 

One morning when I was waiting for someone, I 
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turned into Gandhi’s room, and later on, he came in 
and seeing me there murmered something to himself 
which sounded like “ O dear !—not a minute—” which 
made me feel rather selfish to be spoiling what might 
have been for him one of his rare opportunities for a 
few minutes alone. It seems queer to me now that 
apparently it did not occur to me to leave him in 
peace, but just remarked, “ I have not come to talk 
to you, Bapu. Someone is coming here to fetch me 
in a few minutes. I arranged to meet him in your 
room, ” and quietly continued my spinning as if he 
were not there. He sat down and seemed to be im¬ 
mediately engrossed in his writing, but in a very few 
minutes he looked up and began to teach me a new 
way of spinning which ensured the yarn being drawn, 
out more quickly. Soon other people came in and I 
had to go out, and as I did not see him again before 
returning to Khedi, I wrote a short note apologising 
for my selfishness in intruding unnecessarily upon his 
aloneness. His reply came on a postcard : 

“ Chi. Mary, 

I did get your note which you left on my table. 
You were unnecessarily apologetic. You did not 
disturb my solitude. My solitude is taken in the midst 
of many. Are you doing your takli after the latest 
style ? ‘ Whatever you do, do in the name of God and 
therefore in the best style possible’ is a good motto. 

2-11-34, Love, 

Wardha. Bapu ” 
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During later years my personal contacts with him 
have gradually grown fewer, largely due to the fact 
that I began to realise the burden and strain it must 
be always to have people around him. Now I should 
make way for others, of whom some are new,—a 
constant stream of people being attracted to his teach¬ 
ing—as well as hundreds of old friends. But I came 
to this conclusion only gradually. The Delhi visit 
clinched the matter—but of that, more in its own place. 

Not long after my return to Khedi, a Canadian 
Quaker, Mary Cheslev, whom I had never heard of, 
suddenly made her appearance, and caused great 
excitement in the village as it was very rare to see any 
white visitor. She had come to India to visit friends 
in the North and with the idea of doing some kind of 
' village work if the way opened. After a day or two 
of concentrated conversation it seemed to us both a 
likely plan that she should take on the Khedi work if 
I went to the Gond hamlet. She saw something of 
Khedi and we walked to the Gond village one day. 
She seemed to have arrived just at the right moment 
for, although no definite scheme of work had yet 
materialised in Khedi, I was loath to break the contacts 
made there, and yet wanted to accept the Gonds’ offer. 
So it was decided that before she went north, we should 
‘ put the plan before Gandhi and we went to Wardha. 
His first brief talk with her brought out two points:_ 

i. That she should not promise anything pre¬ 
cipitately, and before visiting her Mussulman 
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friends in the north. 

2. That if she was to stay and work in India she 
would be wise to concentrate on learning for a 
beginning. 

The following day, Mary C., as she soon came to be 
called, and I were fortunate in hearing two interesting 
conversations, one between Gandhi and Dr. Stanley 
Jones, the noted American Missionary and writer, the 
other between Gandhi and an English Communist. 

The Communist who had his questions all written 
out began by saying that Gandhi was probably often 
accused of being inconsistent. Gandhi’s laughing “ Of 
course, ” showed that he warmed to the fray, as he 
always does when criticised. The Communist then 
mentioned the new Congress Constitution, which 
Gandhi had very largely framed at the recent Bombay 
Session and said it appeared to him to be intended to 

keep Socialists out of the Congress. 

Gandhi —My politics shaped themselves sub¬ 
consciously. I had no idea of the new 
constitution when I went to Bombay. 
If my sub-conscious motive had been to 
keep the Socialists out, I was utterly dis¬ 
honest with myself, for consciously I was 
trying to do everything for them that I 
possibly could. They were well represent¬ 
ed on the sub-committee which produced 
the final draft to be presented to the 
plenary session. Also I feel that as 
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Jawaharlal Nehru is still in prison I must 
keep his end up for him. (Jawaharlal 
Nehru was at that time a keen Socialist 
and much interested in Communism ) 
Communist —Non-violence was a useful weapon in 

South Africa where Indians were in a 
minority, but here in India where they 
are in a majority, force may be used. 

Gandhi —The non-violent method was used in 

South Africa not because of the weakness 
of the Indians, but because we believed 
it was the right thing, a weapon not to be 
used bv the weak alone, but even more 
by the strong. Satyagraha means much 
more than passive resistance, though this 
too involves willingness to sutler. 
Communist —I believe that industrialism is necessary 

to make people wealthy. But perhaps 
you do not believe in wealth ? 

Gandhi —Yes, I do, in the same sense as Ruskin 

used the word—all that is “ well ” for 

If I eat fifty 

pomegranites at once, that is no wealth 
—only the one is wealth and the other 
forty-nine something to be got rid of. 

Mary C. here asked how exploiters could be persuad¬ 
ed to give up their wealth. “ Through love, ” Gandhi 
replied briefly, and some one else cited instances of 
rich men not only having given up thousands of 


people, all that is healthy 
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rupees, but also reducing their own standard of living 
to almost undreamed-of simplicity, through Gandhi’s 
influence, 

Gandhi —But we should not instance only the few 

really wealthy men. Thousands of middle 
class people have got the idea now, and 
at definitely living at a lower standard 
than they might be, for instead of con¬ 
centrating on making money, they are 
serving their country. It is not only 
brother Indians with whom we should 

seek this kind of equality, we should 

0 

wish to share our shirt—as also our 
knowledge—with the so-called savage 
and with our enemies. There must be 
no superiority of class or race. 

Communist —Is it not possible sometimes that the 

ideals of non-violence and truth may 
clash, for example in the case of the 
Garwali soldiers who had to break their 
oath of obedience as soldiers ? 

Gandhi —Perfect non-violence and truth can never 

be inconsistent, though it may be that 
there are occasions when an increased 
knowledge of truth may make it nec¬ 
essary even to scrap an oath taken 
previously. This inner urge this adher¬ 
ence to truth which I am attempting to 
cultivate is a high thing and can only be 
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built up by an unrelenting discipline and 
a readiness to take the consequences of 
what might seem to most people to be 
inconsistency. 

Communist —Would you mind giving me your opinion 

about my estimate of your psychology. 

I think you are (a) an extrovert, (b) 

one whose feeling is predominant over 
thinking. 

Gandhi —To (a) I say ‘ Yes ’ and to (b) also ‘ Yes, ’ 

though feeling does not entirely usurp 
the thinking function. I believe in God 
because I feel he is, but also because I 
have studied everything that Bardlaw 
wrote ! Bardlaw refuted his own argu¬ 
ments by his life which was disciplined 
and owned the rule of law. Now the 
laws of the Universe are another name 
for God and so adherence to such law is 
virtually a religion. Similarly I feel I 
cannot quarrel with Jawaharlal Nehru 
when he says he does not believe in God, 
for he is really deeply spiritual man. 
Similarly with vegetarianism, I clung to 
it at first due to sentiment, but later I 
studied the question thoroughly and be¬ 
came more fully convinced as to its worth. 

Communist—In your political decisions does feeling 

dominate ? 
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Gandhi 

Communist 

Gandhi 

Communist 

Gandhi 


Yes—that is, I respond to the urge or 
Inner Voice which tells me what to do. 

Is not this an unsatisfactory trait in a 

* 

leader ? 


Perhaps it is, but what can I do ? 

Are you not a masochist and delight in 
bringing hurt upon yourself—perhaps in 
hatred of youthful misdeeds ? 

I do not think so, certainly not conscious¬ 
ly so. I am too much of a coward and 
feel pain too much. I am sure that not 
even subconsciously do I endeavour to 
do penance for youthful misdeeds, for I 
have such a real experience of God that 
I am sure that the sins are set aside and 
have no fear of those temptations cropp¬ 
ing up again. This experience of being 
‘ born again ’ is what the Christian 
speaks of in connection with his belief in 
Jesus, that is, not the historical Jesus, 
but in a mystical relationship which 


must be experienced to be understood. 
This being ‘ born again ’ means knowing 
God as Father and this excludes fear. 
By complete repentance one becomes a 
new creature. This ‘ becoming ' may be 
through great pain but all the pain is 
forgotten afterwards in the joy of the 
new birth. 
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Communist —Aren’t you a sadist to some extent ? 

Gandhi —I am quite sure I have no desire to hurt 

any living creature, Don’t believe all the 
newspapers tell you about my treatment 
of some of my followers. 

Communist —You say you are still a coward. Does 

not this show itself when you turn away 
just when victory is within your grasp, 
as happened in Bardoli ? 

Gandhi —It is true that I am a coward and that I 

fear victory more than defeat. I think 
this is because my goal is always becom¬ 
ing higher. I cannot be content to grasp 
a lower victory, when a higher goal 
presents itself. The reason why I turned 
back in Bardoli with victorv in sight 

J o 

was because going forward would have 
meant a Hindu-Muslim clash. 

Communist —You are sometimes accused of egoism 

and egotism, as, for example, when you 
said you were the sole representative of 
India at the Round Table Conference. 

Gandhi— Yes, I know many people accused me of 

this. It may be so, but if so, I am not 
conscious of it. At the Round Table 
Conference, all the other delegates were 
appointed by Government, so I felt I 
was the only real representative of the 

nation. The fact that I have alwavs 
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hoped for some Guru I think rather 
negatives the egoism idea. I would be 
happier if I could follow some Guru, but 
so far, I have not found him, and until 
I do I must struggle on by myself. 

Communist —Would you regard yourself as an adherent' 

of any of the traditional philosophical 
schools—and if so, does it rule out 
adherence to others ? 

Gandhi —I am a follower of Vedantism, but I 

believe this includes the Jain doctrine of 
Anekantism. Truth has many sides and 
no-one sees all of them. For this reason 
one should never commit such an irrevo¬ 
cable act as killing anyone. This is the 
philosophical basis of my belief in non¬ 
violence. 

Communist —It is very good of you to have answered 

so many impertinent questions. I have 
asked them only for my personal interest, 
as I sometimes feel that my psychological 
makeup is something like yours, and I 
wanted light. 

Gandhi —I do not mind questions. It is only fair 

that people should have the chance to 
understand as fully as possible the work¬ 
ings of the mind of a reformer and 
explorer like myself. 

During this long conversation, of which there was 
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even more than I have recorded here, I could not help 
thinking how typical of this ‘ Reformer and explorer ’ 
it was that he went to the trouble of answering so 
many personal questions for a young man whom he 
had never seen before and might never see again, and 
many of whose political and philosophical ideas were 
anathema to him. 

3 . 

TALK WITH STANLEY JONES 

When Dr. Stanley Jones came to see Gandhi he had 
just returned from his furlough in America and had 
spent sometime in Russia too. They had already 
begun their talk when we (Mary C. and I) went into 
the room, and Dr. Jones had apparently asked some¬ 
thing about the Village Industries Scheme which was 
being launched at that time and so was occupying 
much of the attention of Gandhi’s inner and outer 
circle of friends. Gandhi was saying, “ I have always 
had a sneaking admiration for the inventiveness of the 
West, and although I do not favour the idea of big 
machinery to replace our Indian village economy, I 
welcome any simple improvements in the existing 
implements. ” 

Dr. Jones next spoke at some length about Russia 
and its epoch-making experiment, which had much 
impressed him, and which he felt was a great challenge 
to Christianity. Gandhi listened with interest, but did 
not say anything as no question was asked. 
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Dr. Jones —Do you think that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

will remain true to non-violence now that 
you are no longer in the Congress ? 

Gandhi —I have no doubt whatever. I believe that 

Congress as a whole will be rather more 
non-violent than less so, for now they are, 
as it were, on their honour and standing 
alone. Although Pandit Nehru does not 
believe in creeds and religions because they 
have so often stood for things which are 
not spiritual, I am sure he has really come 
to believe in non-violence. 


Dr. Jones —In a recent Round Table Conference I was 

holding for Indian Students somebody said, 
“ Gandhiji wants religious equality for the 
different castes. Dr. Ambedkar wants social 
equality and Pandit Nehru wants economic 
equality. ” The chairman, himself a 
student, said that ‘ in desiring religious 
equality Gandhiji really wants all three.' 
Do you agree with this ? 

Gandhi —Of course. If religious equality does not 

include the other two it is a sham. 


Dr. Jones —It seems to me to be an unfortunate trend 

at present that many Indian Christians 
are adopting a communal attitude and 
trying to obtain as many political loaves 
and fishes as possible. Some of us feel 
this to be anti-Christian and a devisive 
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force. Do you agree with me that a relig¬ 
ious and social movement like Christianity 
should not try to gain separate status ? 
Gandhi —Yes, I heartily agree with you. 


Dr. Jones— Well, now, supposing we could persuade 

Indian Christians to cease regarding them¬ 
selves as a separate community and also 
to allow, as it were, the stream of Indian 
culture to flow through them, do you think 
that Hindus, on their side, would allow 
Christians to remain in the family and not 
make any break from their side ? 

Gandhi— You mean that, supposing my son should 

wish to become a Christian would I 
continue to keep him as an honoured 
member of my family ? Certainly I should, 
but as soon as he brought home the whisky 
bottle and meat and foreign clothes I 
should feel like turning him out. 

There was laughter at this and the talk turned to 
the political matters of the day. 


4 . 

A CONVERSATION ABOUT RELIGION 


During the days of late 1934, Gandhi was very 

busy inaugurating the All India Village Industries' 
Associations, a worthy successor to the All India 
Spinners’ Association and the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
(the Servants of Harijans Society ). Several of us who, 
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were interested were allowed to attend the sessions. 
At the close of one of them, Gandhi, knowing that 
Mary C. wanted to have a talk with him, said, “ Come 
along at three thirty this afternoon and we can have 
some quiet talk. ” So, prompt to the appointed 
moment, we went to his room and a small group of us 
listened to the following conversation. 

Mary C .—Do you believe your guidance comes from 

sub-conscious reasoning or from God ? 

Gandhi —From God—but sub-conscious reasoning 

may be the voice of God. Often, after 
seeing the way to go, I consciously reason 
out why that is the best way. Mahomet 
was like this, very sure his voices were of 
God and he was no imposter. 

Mary C .—Then does following conscience lead to 

mystical experiences ? 

Gandhi —It may or it may not. But one thing is sure 

that the humility which feels itself nothing 
before God is necessary for mystical experi¬ 
ences, such as those of Saint Francis and 
Saint Augustine. On the other hand, 
a Bradlaw or a Marcus Aurelius, though 
following conscience, felt themselves to be 
self-made men and not dependent on God, 
and so they could get no mystical exper¬ 
iences or joy. To me, following conscience is 
following a living force, not an ethical code. 

Mary C.. .How do you understand what is God’s guid- 
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ance for you when it is a question of 
choosing between two good things ? 

Gandhi...I use my intellect on the subject and if 

I don’t get any strong feeling as to which 

of the two I should choose, I just leave the 

matter, and before long I wake up one 

morning with the perfect assurance that it 

should be A rather than B. Always, of 

course, it is necessary to be utterly humble 

and go wherever the decision should take 

you, even though it should be to difficulties 
and suffering. 

Mary C...Is it not necessary to lead a disciplined 

life in order to receive these assurances as 
to what to do and not to do ? 

Gandhi .. .Aes, of course, one’s mind must be attuned 

to the five necessary rules of love, truth, 

purity, non-possession and fearlessness. 

Mary C.. .Do you include bodily discipline such as 

fasting ? 

Gandhi ...If you follow the five rules already men¬ 
tioned, you will find that bodily discipline 
follows automatically. You should read 
Raja Yog by Swami Vivekananda on this 

point. 

Just then word was brought to Gandhi that a 
certam rich man had donated a large sum of money to 
the All India Village Industries' Association fund and 
joy was expressed by the little group, Gandhi remark- 
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ing quietly, but with obvious satisfaction, that loving 
service was receiving its reward. He had been saying 
previously that we who believed in non-violence should 
win the rich to serve the poor by our own devoted 
service and by showing our contentment and happiness 
in a position of less wealth and prestige than we might 
demand. He spoke about this again now. 

“ If rich people, ” he said, “ could see us poorer 
ones really content instead of hankering after wealth, 
it would become the fashion to dispense with wealth. 
The fashion for brown bread grew because a few 
enthusiasts showed that they really believed in it and 
liked it. Unfortunately the higher castes have failed 
to identify themselves with their humbler fellows. 
This is the darkest hour of Hinduism. I have no 
excuse to offer for it.” 

Mary C.. .What is your remedy ? 

Gandhi .. .Everything I am doing, Village Industries, 

Khadder, Harijan work etc. 

My diary here records, “ At this point came Bapu’s 
food and Ba and little Sumitra, (his grandchild) so 
we left him to domesticities, though he would have 
been willing to continue the talk if we had pressed him 
at all. ” We arranged to join him again on his even¬ 
ing walk and when the time came the conversation 
continued as follows :— 

Mary C....From what sources do you get your 

conception of God ? 

Gandhi... From my childhood, remembering my 
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mother’s constant visits to the temple. 
Sometimes these were as many as four or 
five a day, and never less than two. Also 
my nurse used to tell me I must repeat the 
name of God if I felt afraid. 

Mary C....Are not your own experiences sources of 

your conception too ? 

Gandhi... Yes, but they did not begin until later, in 

South Africa. Before that I had a period 
of doubt and it was during that time that I 
began to study Islam and Christianity. 

Mary C.. .How far have these two religions coloured 

your conception of God ? 

Gandhi.. .1 began with a prejudice against Christianity 

because in my youth it had meant to me 
drink, eating meat and Western clothes. I 
had no such prejudice to overcome against 
Islam. Later when I met some fine Christian 
people my prejudice went, and for a year I 
studied Christian books voraciously, attend¬ 
ed the Keswick Convention, met famous 
divines and generally absorbed Christianity, 
honestly seeking to know if I should do as 
some of my friends were always begging me 
to do—become a Christian. But in the end 
I honestly felt I could not do so. I believe 
in the historic Jesus, for the four gospels 

bear the stamp of the real experience of 
devotees. 
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Mary C .. .Is the conception of God as Father only to 

be found in Christianity ? 

Gandhi .. .No, it is also to be found in Hinduism. Read 

the second chapter of the Gita in which the 
conception of God, not only as father, but 
also as mother is to be found. This is not 
the case with Islam, for among all its 
ninety-nine names for God, “Father" is 
not one. Mahomet, like Christ, had the 
authoritative note of God-consciousness. If 
you judge a religion by the changed lives of 
its adherents, Islam seems to me to have as 
much to show as Christianity. Anyway, 
two thousand years is a very brief time in 
which to judge the merits of a religion. 

Mary C...I know some people who are praying that 

you may become a Christian. 

Gandhi ... (laughing).. Many are— 

Mary C .. .But wait until you hear the reason—it is 

because they feel that you can give a truer 
interpretation of Christianity than any yet 
given to the world. 

Gandhi .. .There are others who feel that too. But if 

they Vvish me to say that Christianity is the 
only true religion, I cannot do so. I can 
truly say, however, that Christianity is a 
true religion. 

Mary C .. .What do you think is the special contribu- 
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tion of Christianity, Islam and Hinduism to 
the world ? 

Gandhi.. .1 think Christianity’s particular contribution 

is that of active love. No other religion 
says so firmly that God is love, and the New 
Testament is full of the word. Christians, 
however, as a whole have denied this prin¬ 
ciple with their wars. The Ahimsa of Hindu¬ 
ism is a more passive thing than the active 
Christian love. 

The great contribution of Hinduism is its 
recognition of the unity of all life. Like 
Christianity, Hinduism has not lived up to 
its teaching. If either had done so, there 
would have been no need for Islam, for 
whatever is fundamentally good in a relig¬ 
ion for the part of the world in which it has 
arisen is certainly good for the whole world. 

Islam’s contribution has been the brother¬ 
hood of all men. Later this idea was limited 
to the Islamic brotherhood, so Muslims too 
have failed to live up to the teaching of 
their religion. Khan Sahib, with his teach¬ 
ing of the service of all humanity, is bring¬ 
ing them back to the original idea. 

Mary C.. .^ou once said that the idea of Jesus as the 

Son of God, was a mystical conception. 
Would you enlarge upon that, please ? 

Gandhi.. .1 believe that Jesus was a man born in the 
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natural way, and that people, seeing the 
wonderful things he did, ascribed divinity 
to him, and then described it mystically by 
saying that he was the Son of God. 

Mary C.. .Do you think such writers were imposters ? 

Gandhi...No. They were just expressing their con¬ 
ception mystically. The whole book of 
Revelation is a description of mystical ex¬ 
periences. For example, it does not mean 
literally that streets were to be paved with 
gold. Many mystical expressions would be 
gross if they meant literally what they said. 

Mary C .. . Have yon had any mystical experiences ? 

Gandhi... If, by mystical experiences, you mean vis¬ 
ions, no. I should be a fraud if I claimed 
to have had such. But I am very sure of 
the voice which guides me. Of course, 
some unbalanced people have claimed to 
hear voices too—but I do not think anyone 
has suggested that I am unbalanced. (This 
last remark was said in such a droll way 
that we all burst into laughter.) 

Mary C .. .You have spoken of your sense of uneasiness 

which preceded your twenty-one days’ fast 
last year, and also said that generally, when 
obeying your inner voice, you find a reason 
for your action afterwards. Did you find 
a reason for the twenty-one days’ fast ? 

Gandhi. . .It is true that a sense of uneasiness drove 
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me to that fast. Usually, even under the 
greatest strain I can remain quite buoyant, 
but when I lost that buoyancy and could 
not even sleep, I decided to fast and immed¬ 
iately found peace. Yes, I did discover a 
reason for it, one which the fast itself brought 
to light; for several people, both at the time 
and afterwards, wrote to tell me of sins 
which they had committed and which they 
had now put right to the best of their 
ability. They said that the fast had brought 
them to a. knowledge of the truth about 
themselves and that they would not allow 
such faults to occur again. 


Mary C .. .\ou have said sometimes that consciousness 

of sin brings a feeling of separation from 

God. Did you feel any such separation 
before your fast ? 

Gandhi... No. I felt only great uneasiness and rest¬ 
lessness. I could not even joke in my 
usual way. 

On the day of the above conversation, during the 
discussion on the organisation of the Village Industries’ 
Association, Gandhi spoke of the importance of having 
rural-minded people on the Board. He made it clear 


that ‘ rural-mindedness ’ was to him not a mere detail, 
but the prime necessity. When the name of a certain 
woman was suggested as a member of the Board, he 
remembered that she had, in all seriousness, thought 
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it impossible to use tooth-sticks in a town, "because 
there was nowhere to throw them. ” 

"We could not have anyone of such mentality on 
the board, ” he remarked. " To begin with, we do 
not want in our Village Industries, to try to compete 
with the West in making tooth-powders etc. ” Then 
he went on to narrate an incident which happened once 
when he was with the noted scientist, Sir P. C. Ray. 
He noticed that the latter was using some natural 
tooth-cleaner instead of tooth-paste, and when asked 
about it, Sir P. C. said laughingly, " We manufacture 
tooth-paste for idiots. There is little value in it com¬ 
pared with these natural products, but people like it 
and I pocket my twelve annas and we are both 

satisfied. ” 


CHAPTER VII 

I. 

CHARLIE ANDREWS & BRITISH INDIAN HISTORY 

After that memorable, conversation-filled week, I 
returned to Khedi, intending to go almost immediately 
to the Gond village, but finding fever rampant in Khedi, 

I stayed on for some time to try to do what I could 
for the many ailing people. Then, after a most in¬ 
teresting experimental week with the Gonds and a few 
more days in Khedi, I returned to Wardha. At last 
I had faced up to the fact that I did not possess the 
hundred-per-cent truthfulness about which Gandhi 
had spoken. I wanted, I think sincerely, to work for 
villagers, or for anybody, but I longed more than any¬ 
thing to be with him, to serve in some capacity near 
him. Having realised this, I determined to ask him 
if there was any job I could do directly under his 
charge. I did not know what qualifications I possessed 
that were likely to be of any use, but I did know that 
he was a genius at organising the work of the people 
in his immediate circle, work which involved serving 
each other often, rather than him, but satisfying 
because under his personal direction. I sometimes 
used to think that he was like some giant doing a huge 
jig-saw puzzle with living pieces. 

So before pledging myself to go and work for the 
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Gonds, I decided to find out if there was a niche for 
me in Wardha, for I told myself that there I should 
find not only heart-satisfaction, but also valuable 
mind-training. Before going to Wardha, I sent him 
a letter explaining what I was feeling, so it was not 
surprising to be met by his quiet, naive, almost 
humourous, “of course,” when I told him again of 
my desire to work near him. 

“ I understand perfectly what you want," he 
continued. Then, somewhat abruptly, “How do you 
find the Gonds ? ” 

Before I had time to reply visitors approached, so 
I slipped away and went to see Gandhi later in the 
day. But there was an All India Village Industries 
Association meeting first, to which I went. The 
discussion was in Gujerati, and I was surprised to hear 
my name mentioned but did not know in what connec¬ 
tion. However when I joined the little group which 
always accompanied Gandhi on his walk, he suddenly 
turned to me with, “ Well, what do you feel about 
coming on the board of the All India Village Industries 
Association ? ’’ As far as I knew, all the members were 
well-off and influential people, so I had to confess 
that I had not previously considered it but that on 
the spur of the moment I felt I had very inadequate 
resources for such work. 

He then began to speak about teaching villagers 
“ to use their tools more kindly ” and to mend, instead 
of throwing away a broken implement. “ They need 
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training of hand and eye first and foremost and the 
three R’s afterwards,” he said. “ But cross-question 
Mira about this and let me know what you think. ” 

Next morning there was a long session of the All 
India Village Industries Association, some of it in 
English. Again the question of a woman member 
arose whereupon one of the men asked if they were 
not wasting time on the subject (though quite as 
much time had been given to choosing the male 
members). Gandhi quietly but firmly assured him 
that they were doing ‘ valuable business, ’ and then 
had a discussion of some length with a woman member 
of the committee. My diary of that evening remark¬ 
ed, “ Certainly, there is absolutely no sex-superiority 
in Bapu—a rare gift among men, one which reminds 
me of Jesus and which makes women instinctively 
trust and love him. ” 

During the next walk, Gandhi called me to his side 
and said, “ I want to know more about what you 
wrote to me. My mind has been too busy with other 
things before. ” I told him what I felt about working 
more directly under him. “Well,” he said, “there 
is always office work in plenty. Then you could 
coach Ivanu and Surendra in English, and take some 
help from them for your Hindi in return. There may 
also be some household jobs. You will come with 
me when I go to Delhi in a few days. ” 

I had pictured myself working with him in the 
village and not in a sophisticated place like the 
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Capital: still the main thing was to be engaged in 
work with him, so I gladly acquiesced. Possibly if 
the experiment had been tried in rural sorroundings I 
might have been with him still, but in Delhi, I soon _* 
had such a sense of frustration on account of my 
inability to be of any use that, by the time our month 
there was over, I gladly returned to Khedi and have 
worked there ever since, with periodical short visits to 
Gandhi. I realise how wise he was then in his treat¬ 
ment of me, a sort of intuitive wisdom which I have 
noticed in his dealings with several individuals, but 
which is not always realised or appreciated at the time. 

Since those days, my love for him has grown rather 
than waned, but it does not now need the stimulation 
of being constantly with him.—But to go back to the , 
days of Christmas 1934, just before we went to Delhi— 

‘ Charlie ’ Andrews turned up one morning and during 
the walk he remarked to Gandhi that he had recently 
been reading some histories of the times when India 
was annexed by Britain and that he was coming to 
the conclusion that, although domination of one nation 
by another for any length of time was obviously bad 
for both, yet it might be that in the providence of 
God, the conquest of India might have been for India’s 
welfare if it had continued only for a short time. > 
« Conditions were pretty bad when the British first 
came to India, ” he said, “ our occupation might have 
acted like strychnine or electric shocks which stimulate 
a patient, but will kill if persisted in too long. " Gandhi 
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replied, “ Yes, things were bad then, and for our sins 
this domination has been put on us. But I would 
not go so far as to say that such domination is good 
■even for a short time, unless the patient realises his 
need and asks for the stimulation. It was really only 
a number of free-booters who were quarrelling and 
making all the trouble. The masses knew nothing of 
what it was all about. It would have been different 
if the country as a whole had invited the British to 
settle their quarrels. 

On Christmas Eve, Gandhi asked Miraben and me 
to be prepared to sing some Christmas Hymn on the 
morrow, and at the Christmas Day evening prayer, we 
sang, and he spoke a few words on the meaning of 
Christmas, remarking that he liked to keep the fes¬ 
tivals of other religions as well as those of his own. 

2 . 

EXPERIENCES IN BABU’S CAMP AT DELHI 

In Delhi we were housed five miles out of the city 
on the grounds of what later became a Harijan Train¬ 
ing Colony. It was, in fact, for the stone-laying of 
this colony that Gandhi had been invited to the Capital. 
One small, two-storeyed building had already been 
completed and as it was still very new and inclined to 
be damp, it was a doubtful honour for Gandhi that he 
was expected to live in it during that cold month. 
The rest of us were more easily accommodated in 
tents—the members of the women's tent happening to 
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be one Parsee, one Hindu, one Muslim and myself. 
Mrs. Gandhi and Miraben shared Gandhi’s frigid glory ! 

My diary for that first day records, “ Even in the 
heat of the day the wind was so cold that Bapu, sit¬ 
ting full in the sun on the roof, had to be wrapped up 
in his blanket, and of course, in his house, it is con¬ 
siderably colder. The tents are less cold, but rather 
stuffy. ” 

Gandhi went for his usual walk next morning, set¬ 
ting out at 7.15 when the thermometer showed forty 
degrees, and he walked so rapidly that some of our 
quickest walkers had difficulties in keeping up with 
him, and soon fell hopelessly behind. We must have 
walked three or four miles, and on his return, he found 
a warm spot in the entrance to one of the tents in 
which to hold his ‘ court ’. This began by his calling 
all of us and asking if we had sufficient warm clothes, 
and for those who had not, blankets, cardigans and 
other garments were produced from his magic store 
before the day was over. ( ‘ His magic store ’ means 
just the resources of all the friends with whom he 
happens to be in touch at the time, for all count it an 
honour to supply whatever they can give to their 
Mahatma ). A big concourse of people came out from 
Delhi for evening Prayer that first night, and indeed 
throughout our stay at the colony. So, in spite of the 
cold, we had to gather out of doors. 

One of the first things which Gandhi did was to 
visit Dr. Ansari, the Muslim leader, whom he held in 
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very high esteem. He chose the Bakri Id day on which 
to go and greet the family, and I was one of the small 
group chosen to go with him. It was delightful to 
see how the ladies of the household loved him, and 
yet they seemed to be observers of purdah usually.. 
He was evidently a well-known and always welcome 
guest. 

On January the first I wrote, “ The New Year 
greeted us with hoarfrost this morning, so our walk 
seemed colder than ever,” and on the third, “A wet 
but almost frosty feeling fog this morning which cleared 
off about 8.30. ” During these days, Gandhi wore 
only his usual skimpy loin cloth and a blanket thrown 
round the upper part of his body. For walks he used 
only his sandals as usual, and after a few days of the 
Delhi cold, he got a painful crack in his foot, which 
prevented long walks for a while and which had to be 
soaked and oiled, a natural treatment which soon 
healed his healthy skin. Interviews used to continue 
during the somewhat lengthy soaking and oiling pro¬ 
cesses, for which he had to sit on a chair, giving him 
the opportunity for some of his ever-ready jokes. 
There is so little of privacy in his life that he keeps a 
selection of books in his bathroom which he has enti¬ 
tled ‘ The Library ! ’ Even this retreat is often put at 
the disposal of guests. 

During a short evening walk about this time, three 
soldiers in uniform suddenly approached from the side 
of the road and threw themselves at Gandhi’s feet 
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then got up as silently and went on their way, with¬ 
out saying anything. They seemed only to wish to 

* * a 

express their adoration, and depart. I could not help 

^ ^ « 4 • 9 

thinking that it was probably rather a brave thing for 

• < • 1 • • 

men to do, who wear the King-Emperor’s uniform, 
for there are always spies, official and otherwise, near 
Gandhi and such an action would be sure to be noted 
and could be used by some spiteful person later, to do 

them harm. A little further along the road, a large 

• • * » • - - * * 

motor swept past us, then stopped a little way ahead, 
and with a flourish out stepped a magnificent gentle¬ 
man, with a rainbow-coloured turban and a large 
button-hole to match. He immediately embraced 
Gandhi without any introduction and said how delight¬ 
ed he was to meet him. Gandhi had evidently never 
seen him before and seemed, for once, non-plussed. 
Three ladies in gorgeous saries next emerged from the 
car and were introduced by the grand gentleman, the 
rest of us all standing by somewhat dazed. There was 
a moment’s awkward pause, then the elegant party 
returned to their car as suddenly as they had appeared 
and drove off. We learned later that the man was a 

local Maharajah. 


My diary of January 5th says, “ I have only just 
discovered that the three or four men who sit and 
snooze round a fire all night and hang about the camp 
all day are not tonga-wallahs, or watchmen in the 
ordinary sense, but plain-clothes police or C. I. D. 
men. Their work is to keep an eye on, and a list of, 
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everybody who comes to visit our dangerous Mahatma. 

I hear that Bapu has suggested that in order to help 

them he will, if they wish, keep a list of visitors and 

let them have it daily. The higher commands know 

that it would be a safe proceeding to trust him thus, 

but there is apparently no-one here who knows him 

well enough to do so. This reminds me that some 

such arrangement was made during the time I was at 

Sabarmati. There the C. I. I), official, instead of 

spending all his time in the Ashram, used to call 

periodically for particulars as to visitors, and so great 

became the friendliness and confidence on both sides, 

that he would even do odd jobs for Ashramites or 

their friends, such as engaging seats or booking tickets 

when they went by train. If I remember correctly, 

the hapless Delhi officials were given some protection 

from the cold just after I wrote the above, for Gandhi 

would not have his greatest enemy suffer discomfort if 

he could help it, and after all, these men are not 

willing enemies, but simply happen to earn their living 

in a way that is despised by Nationalists as did the 
publicans of Christ’s day. 


3 . 

“SIR, WE REGARD YOU AS OUR EMPEROR” 

On one of the Delhi days I again saw Gandhi’s 
own weapon of Satyagraha used against himself. An 
old man with a sense of injustice which he felt Gandhi 
could rectify (though the matter had nothing to do 
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with him ) came and squatted near Gandhi’s cottage 
and, in spite of cold and lack of food, refused to move. 
Somebody asked him to sit in a warmer spot, to have 
some food, to accept a blanket, but he made no re¬ 
sponse. Gandhi had been told what the trouble was 
and had felt that he should not interfere in the matter. 
Finally, he sent for the police, for he felt sure that a 
man of this type would move at once for an official, 
whereas it would take force for other people to make 
him stir. His intuitive knowledge of people proved 
right, for although only one policeman came, the 
Satyagrahi obediently got into a motor which some 
visitor lent for the purpose, and he was driven peace¬ 
fully away. The policeman, on arrival, was called 
into Gandhi’s room to be told that he did not wish the 
man to be punished in any way, simply removed to 
some distance from the colony for his own benefit, as 
he might otherwise soon suffer severely from hunger 
and exposure to the cold. All the time that Gandhi 
was speaking, the policeman stood smartly to atten¬ 
tion, but with his hands folded together in an attitude 
of prayer instead of by his sides. At the end, he said, 

“ Sir, we regard you as our Emperor ” ( Badshah ), and 
Gandhi dismissed him with a half-laughing, half-scorn¬ 
ful, “ Rubbish, we are all brothers. ” 


The old Satyagrahi could not have been conducted 
very far by the policeman, for the next night the old 
man turned up again. This time too he was treated 
courteously by our camp members and at last admit- 
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ted into Gandhi’s room where he continued to sit until 
the latter had a few mements, between his numerous 
pre-arranged interviews, to listen to his plaints. On 
hearing the whole story fully from the lips of the man 
himself, Gandhi decided to get into touch with the men 
who, the old Satyagrahi felt, were oppressing him. In 
the afternoon there was a conference of the two oppos¬ 
ing parties, with Gandhi as umpire, and after this the 
old man went off quite happily, feeling sure that his 
wrongs would be righted, and we did not see him again. 


* ^ 

I asked. He replied at some 


Watching for an opportunity when Gandhi seemed 

to have an apparently disengaged moment, I asked him 

what he meant when he wrote in the last paragraph of 

the introduction to his autobiography, “ It is still a 

perpetual torture for me to remain so far from God- 

due to sin. ” “ How does this square with your usual 

buoyancy and joy ? ” 

length, not nearly all of which I was able to remember 
when I tried to write it down afterwards, but the two 
clear points which remained with me were So lon^ 
as there is any attachment to the body, there must 
be passion, and so separation from God. Although 
he may seem outwardly calm and patient, yet hardly 
a day passes without his feeling some impatience, 
and especially with those whom he loves the best 


His buoyancy is the result of his constant and 
conscious effort to be ‘ in God’s lap.' If he were to 
try to take an interest in what the world usually 
regards as pleasure, cinemas for example, he would 
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immediately be distrait and bored. 

“ If for any reason we feel separated from God," 
he concluded, " we are like drops separated from the 
ocean, not entirely losing our life thereby, but becom¬ 
ing feeble and diffused. ” 

An interview with a doctor on a question of food 
values furnished an interesting illustration of Gandhi’s 
enthusiasm for the entire truth at whatever cost. He 
had already heard from another source that hand- 
ground wheat and hand-pounded rice were more nutri¬ 
tious than milled goods—and also that unrefined 
jaggery was better than refined sugar. This suited him 
very well and he had begun to do propaganda for the 
wider introduction of these industries, which would 
help the villager financially, and at the same time give 
him a healthier diet. Something must have occurred 
to shake his faith in this propaganda. So he was 
asking the doctor to make experiments to find out 
if these discoveries were scientifically true; “ For," 
he said, “ I do not want to mislead the public by 
saying that hand-produced foods are more nourishing 
if it is really not so, even though it puts crores of 
rupees into the villagers’ pockets. ” Those who know 
him best know how deep is his longing to better the 
condition of the peasants in any way, but always 
Truth comes first. 

A young professor from Saint Stephen’s College 
came to ask Gandhi for ideas which he could hand on 
to his students. “ Some of us feel, ’’ he said, “ that we 
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ought to be in closer touch with the peasantry and 
doing something to help them, but there is much 
apathy among the students at present in this matter. ” 
“ Yes, ” Gandhi replied, “ I agree that there is much 
apathy. It is partly due to the fact that education 
has been separated from the soil. It is certainly good 
that students should take an interest in villages. Tell 
them that they must make up their minds to repay 
the debt which they owe to the villager, for all people 
who live at a higher economic standard are really 
living on the peasant who produces everything out of 
the land. We can repay our debt by using village- 
made goods. The villagers are gradually losing their 
vitality on account of poor nutrition. This problem 
along with the problem of sanitation would form 


almost a complete course of study for your students. 
Let them learn how to clean up villages themselves, 
and without expensive apparatus too. Let them use 
the hand-prepared grains themselves, and if they find 
them good, then they can encourage others to use 

Here he went into technicalities about 
hand-mills, preparation of grain and other details. 


them too. 


Another talk on similar lines the next day elicitated 
further points about food and also more principles, 
one of which was that ‘ unfried ’ (that is ‘ un-cooked ’) 
food is not only more healthy on account of its life 

not having been destroyed by heat, but it is also better 
for the encouragement of non-violence. 
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Mary C., who had left Wardha to visit friends, 
suddenly turned up one day at the camp at Delhi as 
she had seen the “news” in some paper that Gandhi 
was going to start out almost immediately on a village 
tour, and she wished to join him. He greeted her 
with a good deal of light-hearted banter, and warned 
her, as he has occasion to tell so many other people, 
not to believe everything that was published about 
him in the papers, for there was no real truth in the 
rumour, though there was an element of truth, in that 
he intended to visit a few near villages, while keeping 
Delhi as his centre. 

Mary C. had, like myself, recently read ‘ My Experi¬ 
ments with Truth ’ and was feeling critical to Gandhi’s 
attitude to sex, which seemed to be displayed therein, 
—or rather the particular idea that a Brahmachari 
( celibate) is on a higher plane spiritually than a marr¬ 
ied person. When she asked him about it, he cleared 
up the matter as follows: “ I agree with you that a 
Brahmachari is not necessarily on a higher plane. A 
bachelor may be a blackguard and a married man 
deeply spiritual, but the point I want to make is that 
anybody wishing to serve humanity in any special 
way, will be able to do so more fully as a Brahmachari, 
for, having no self-possessions, he possesses the world, 
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and having no special service to render to one group 
(his family ), he is free to serve all. ” 

Another day Sir S. Radhakrishnan set Gandhi 
some posers to answer and a friend wrote the answers 
which he later gave to me. I have not seen them 
published elsewhere, so will give them here. 

Q.. .What is your religion ? 

A.. .My religion is Hinduism, which for me is the 
religion of humanity and includes the best of 
all the religions known to me. 

Q.. .How are you led to it ? 

A.. .1 take it that the present tense in this ques¬ 
tion has been purposely used instead of the 
past. I am being led to my religion through 
truth and non-violence, i.e. love in the 
broadest sense. I often describe my religion 
as the Religion of Truth. Of late I have been 
saying ‘Truth is God,’ instead of ‘God is 
Truth, ’ in order more fully to define my relig¬ 
ion. I used at one time to know by heart 
the thousand names of God given in verse by 
a booklet on Hinduism, names which perhaps 
tens of thousands of people recite every morn¬ 
ing. But now-a-days nothing so completely 
describes God for me as ‘ Truth. ’ The most 
ignorant among mankind have some truth in 
them. We are all sparks of truth. The sum 
total of these sparks is the indescribable as 
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yet unknown, Truth, which is God. I am 
daily being led nearer to it by constant prayer. 

Q.. .What is the bearing of your religion on social 
life? 

A...The bearing of this religion on social life is, 
or has to be, seen in one’s daily social con¬ 
tacts. To be true to such a religion, one has 
to lose oneself in continuous service of all 
life. Realisation of truth is impossible 
without a complete merging of oneself in, and 
identification with this limitless ocean of life. 
Hence for me there is no escape from social 
service, there is no happiness on earth beyond 
or apart from it. The words, ‘ Social Service ’ 
must here be taken to include every depart¬ 
ment of life. In this scheme there is nothing 
low, nothing high, for all are one, though we 
may seem to be many. 

5 . 


SNAKES AND RURAL MINDEDNESS 


Mary C. asked if she might definitely come and 


join me in the Khedi work as soon as the Delhi camp 


was over, and as I was by now convinced that the 


village was my sphere of work rather than with Gandhi, 


I was very glad of the suggestion. Together we told 


him our plans and asked him if he would send us some 
Hindu woman who would live with us and help and 


teach us. We wanted some-one who was, to some ex- 
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tent, an orthodox Hindu, but still one who had 
freed her mind from caste distinctions. There was no- 
one of that kind in our village, so Gandhi promised to 
try to find some-one on his return to Wardha. After 
some weeks, I could then leave the two together and 
go back to the Gond hamlet. 

Mary C., was ill during the last few days of our 
stay in Delhi, so I saw little of Gandhi, though there 
was a continuous stream of interesting people holding 
conversations with him. She was still far from well 
when we were due to leave, but was determined not to 
be left behind. As we sped south in the train she 
seemed to be in a comatose condition, but just before 
we reached Betul where she and I were to get out, she 
woke up sufficiently to ask Gandhi, “ What ought we 
to do about snakes, kill them ? ” “ The first thing to 
do, Gandhi replied, “ is to kill our own evil passions 
which are like snakes. I suppose that until we have 
succeeded in doing that, we must kill snakes if they 
are in a position to do us harm as, for instance, in our 
houses. Out in the jungle it should not be necessary. 
We must remember that many are not poisonous, and 
that even the poisonous ones do not wish to harm us 
unless we wittingly or unwittingly, harm them. ” 

As we were getting out of the train, he asked me 
to be sure to keep him acquainted with the progress 
of Mary C., so I wrote to him in the course of a day or 
two. I must have also said something to him in 
my letter about the result of my time with him in 
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Delhi—that, although it had been interesting it had 
not given me what I had hoped ; that I realised that I 
had no qualifications for serving him in the inner circle 
and that henceforward I should be content to be a 
village-worker. His reply from Wardha, after some 
detailed instructions as to Mary C's treatment con¬ 
tinued : 

f 

“ Are you comfortable there and getting all you need ? 
You will not hesitate to ask me to do anything that 
may be required and that I can do. Mary C. has to 
become strong and fit. You have well put the result 
of your stay in Delhi. Blessed are they who expect 
nothing but twice blessed are those who feel sure they 
have got what they need. 

I like the prayer, too, with which you finished your 
letter. Do you remember it ? It is: * May rural-mind- 
edness increase. ’ When that mindedness takes a hold 
of us, we shall be only happy living in the villages, 
and make them infinitely more habitable than the 
finest city in the world could ever be. I have already 
opened up conversation with the girls here as to who 
is ready to join you for two or three months. We had 
a perfect downpour yesterday. It is very fine to-day. 
But no such thing as cold here. 

( Bapu’s blessings to you both ) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1 . 

VILLAGE PROBLEMS 

Gandhi seems to be of a naturally generous disposi¬ 
tion, but in spite of that, some may think that he was 
a Scot in a previous incarnation, for he is nothing if 
not economical. His next letters to the two of us 
were both on one small sheet of paper and came along 
with Sumitraben, whom he had chosen to be our 
fellow-worker and mentor. She was a member of the 
Wardha Ashram. 

“ Chi. Mary, 

This is being brought to you by Sumitraben. I 
am inclined to think that Chhotelal has made a wise 

choice. Sumitra is a good, hard-working woman. But 

you will test for yourself. If she is not the type you 
contemplated, you will send her back. 

My dear Mary C., 

I have your very wonderful letter. You must 
shed this complex of your inability to earn your bread 
by the sweat of your brow. I am not going to criticise 
anything just now. \ou must continue to give me a 
vivid description of your labours, and I will tell you 
whenever I think you are going the wrong way. Only 
both of you, all of you, must keep well. 

Love, 

Bapu. 


i-3-’35- 
Wardha. ” 
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I think Mary Cs "wonderful letter" must have 
been about some manual labour she had undertaken— 
the building of a mud wall and a verandah as an 
extension to our cottage. She had determined to 
have no paid assistance in this work, and also to limit 
her monthly expenditure to four rupees, which would 

be about the amount that the better-off coolies of our 
village were paid. 

Chhotelal, the Manager of the Wardha Ashram, 
had certainly chosen well for us, for we found Sumitra 
a delightful companion and helper. She stayed nearly 
six months in the village. During part of the time, 
she and Mary C. did not get on very well together, 
but later events cemented their friendship. 

Our letters to Gandhi at this time placed various 
of our problems before him, as may be gathered by 
the following portions of a long letter from him written 
on March 17 th. 

“... You cannot always make people pay for medicines. 
Always tell them that they ought to pay whatever 
they can, not by way of fees, but in order that people 
who cannot afford anything might be helped. Where 
you find that people are taking advantage of you, you 
should resolutely refuse to let them have any medicines 
without payment. Do not encourage people to come 
to you for medicines, but lead them to a natural life and 
point out to them household, nature-cure remedies. Of 
course cripples are to be fed and clothed without being 
expected to do any work. They are a first charge on 
a well-ordered society....I am not doing physical 
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work. What I am doing is the superintendance of the 
kitchen, so as to bring it in line with village surround¬ 
ings. All servants have been dispensed with. Only 
one has been retained, because he has undergone train¬ 
ing enough himself to be one with us. He is a member 
of the family. He works side by side with everybody 
else, and whereas he was getting only Rs. 7 or 8 per 
month, he is getting here Rs. 8. plus food, which 
means at least Rs. 14/ per month. 

.. .If you saw that your neighbours were in need 
of assistance during harvesting time, it would certainly 
be your duty to offer your help without any expecta¬ 
tion of return in the shape of helping you to build 
your verandah.... ” 

2 . 

BAPU’S KINDLY THOUGHTFULNESS 

After a short time with Mary C. and Sumitraben, I 
left them to carry on the Khedi work and went to live 
in the Gond hamlet—or, rather, in the dharmashala 
( public rest-house) nearly a mile away, until such 
time as I could get a hut of some kind ready in the 
village itself. Both of them came with me to help to 
clean and whitewash the tiny room which was to be 
my temporary abode. We worked hard that day and 
they returned to Khedi that evening. Two or three 
days later I went down with a bad attack of Malaria, 
through which I had to nurse myself during the first 
days, when my temperature was over 104°. By the 
time I was able to get a message to Khedi, the worst 
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of the attack was over, but low fever, cough and 
weakness remained, so I was removed to hospital, and 
it was there that my next message came from Gandhi, 
in the form of a telegram. The doctors had suspected 
that I might have Tubercolosis, but as there was no 
X-Ray installation where I was, they suggested that 
I should go elsewhere to be tested. I did not wish to 
incur the extra expense, especially as I felt sure that 
there was nothing vitally wrong, but had written to 
Gandhi telling him of the doctor’s suggestion and 
asking his advice. A letter would have been a per¬ 
fectly adequate reply, as there was no urgency in the 
matter, and so I was much surprised when a wire 
arrived from Indore, whither my letter had evidently 
been forwarded. There is no ' Scot ’ in the man Gandhi 
when he feels there is any state of emergency ! 

The telegram ran " LETTER JUST RECEIVED CAN 

HAVE X RAY NAGPUR OR 
BOMBAY BEST BUT HAVE 
JUBBLEPORE IF MORE DESIR¬ 
ABLE. EXTRA CHARGES WILL 
BE MET LOVE BAPU.” 

This was followed up by a letter. 

“ Chi. Mary, 

If you had told me what to send I would have 
sent the amount. But you are in the midst of friends. 
Let the bills come here, they would be honoured. 
Nevertheless if you want me to send you cash, please 
write. I have told you in my wire that I could easily 
arrange for your examination in Bombay or Nagpur. 
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My impression is that there is the apparatus in Wardha 
also. But if your friends there advise otherwise then 
their advice should be followed.—” 


There followed messages for others, some of a 
humorous nature, whose context would take too long 
to explain here. 

Early in April came another letter full of news and 
later a postcard written on behalf of Gandhi by some¬ 
one else. For nearly three years I had been a com¬ 
plete vegetarian including the ban on eggs. Now, 
however, I had been advised by the doctors to eat 
eggs if I would not take meat, so I had written to 
Gandhi knowing that he was an expert on the question 
of diet, to ask if there was any substitute for eggs 
which I could take. Iiis reply, sent through the 
friend, shows how he always deals with individuals as 
such, and not by any fixed code of right and wrong as 

applied to external matters. I feel sure he would not 
take eggs himself. 


Your letters to Bapu and me. It is good to 
think you are back in Khedi. We shall await a 
doctor s report. In the meantime Bapu says you must 
put on weight on milk and butter and eggs. The only 
substitute for eggs is eggs ! Bapu says you must not 
worry about these things at present. You must take 
w lat the system needs and be done with it._” 


Although this was actually written by someone 
else, Gandhiji’s way of expressing himself may easily 
be observed. The postcard was followed up two days 
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later by a letter giving news of Wardha friends and 
enclosing the doctor’s report, which suggested that 
I should go to Miraj Sanatorium for further examina¬ 
tion. -It also assured me that the doctors’ bills, up to- 
date, were being settled direct from Wardha, and 
backed up the suggestion that I should go to Miraj 
and take complete rest for some time. 

It was not convenient for me to leave Khedi at 
once, but it was decided that I should go to Miraj just 
before the rains began in June. I could not bear to 
think of going through Wardha without seeing Gandhi, 
so arranged to stay there for a day or two on my 
way south. Wardha at that time of the year is a very 
inferno with the temperature often as much as 117 or 
118 degrees in the shade. My diary, written while still 4 
there, records : “ As soon as I reached this furnace of 
Wardha, I promptly went down with over 104 degrees 
of fever again. Although it was cloudy we all slept 
out on the roof, and about one o’clock in the morning 
came a small shower, enough to drive us in, yet not 
enough to cool the air. While we were moving in, 
Bapu wandered round seeing that everybody found a 
dry spot in the limited verandah space before himself 
turning in, and even then refused to lie down until 
the goats were safely housed. ” 

The next evening another shower of rain came on 
when only Bapu and one other person were in the 
courtyard where I had been put to enjoy such evening 
cool as was available. Before I realised what was 
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happening, they had each taken hold of one end of 
my bed and were carrying it and me up the steps of 
the verandah. This nearly happened again on the 
following day, but this time I saw what was about to 
be done and quickly jumped off the bed. Gandhi’s 
own health at that time was such that a strain of that 
kind might have been dangerous, and anyway he 
was approaching his three score years and ten. It 
seems to be positively difficult for him to think for 
himself in the instinctive way most of us do. An ac¬ 
count of that same evening in my diary says " When 
Bapu got in hot and tired from a four-mile walk (he 
liad been to visit a sick man ) he gave a jolly little 
Hindi lesson to the Japanese monk by way of relaxa¬ 
tion, and then had some fun with a little girl before 
settling down to write a press statement about the 

Quetta earthquake. " 


3. 


troubles in khedi 


As soon as I was well enough to be moved, Gandhi 

sent ffiotelal with me with instructions to deliver 

me safely at Miraj, and a most helpful nurse and 

rave ling companion he proved to be. When he saw 

iat I was likely to be comfortable he returned to his 
work the next day. 


During the first twelve days there I had six cheery 

Postcards from Bapu, A few sentences from them in 

1 ( 


chronological order may be of interest 
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“ I would like to have a daily bulletin for a few 

days. All well here.-You have given me good 

news. I expect better tomorrow. Are you com¬ 
fortable ?-If the place agrees with you, you should 

stay as long as they will let you.-Mary C. expects 

to come here with Miss I. in July.-What about the 

climate there ? How many are there in your ward ? 
What is the distance between bed and bed ? What 
food do they serve you ? ” 

" Miss I. ” was Mary Ingham, who had recently 
arrived from England in answer to Mary C’s suggestion 
that she should come to India to do village work. 
Communications gradually became less frequent as I 
grew stronger, but they were numerous throughout 
my stay in Miraj, for he must have thought that I was 
feeling forlorn, which was actually far from the case, 
as I was very happy there. Three months fattened 
and rested me, and served to establish by every possi¬ 
ble test that there was no tuberculosis and that the 
previous tests must have been mistaken. 

When I had been only a short time in Miraj, I had 
felt well enough to do a little light work, so naturally 
one of the first things I took up was spinning with my 
takli ( hand-spindle ). When I wrote to Gandhi about 
this, he told me of an experiment in which he was 
himself interested at the time. “ You can make a * 
takli for yourself with a knife, bamboo, and a bit of 
broken slate and a compass. With the compass you 
can get a circular disc, and with the point of your 
knife or a nail, you can pierce a clean hole in the slate 
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disc. Try this as a recreation. ” I was teaching one 
or two other patients to spin, and would have been 
glad to show them how to make a takli for nothing, 
but I must confess that I never attempted the ‘ re¬ 
creation suggested, for it seemed more trouble to get 
together the necessary implements (none of which I 
had with me ), than to send for more taklis. 


Here are more portions of Gandhi’s letters sent to 
me while in Miraj. 

“We have the trinity here, Mary C., Mary I., and 
Sumitra. Mary C. grumbles that I have put her on 
curds for she has a little cold.—The Marys went on 
Monday with Sumitra. Mary C., and Sumitra do not 
get on well together. But S. is determined to finish 
the six months she promised." 

I was rather worried at this news and wrote asking 
if I should return from Miraj at once, though the 
doctors advised another week or two there. A brief 
postcard came quickly in reply. 

“ J ust a line to say you don’t need to run to Khedi. 
You have to mend yourself fully first. . Love, Bapu." 

A few days later he wrote 

“ Mar y l - ls in Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, and Sumitra is 
in Betul Hospital. Let us pray. Just now Khedi 
work is broken up.” 


This was written with his left hand, which seemed 
to add to the sadness of it all, for it indicated that he 
was not quite in his full vigour. He wrote to Mary C.: 

“ You must P'od away single-handed during Mary B’s 
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absence, as it would be difficult to get another worker 
like Sumitraben. Mary B. is most anxious to join you. 
I must confess I am preventing her from hastening. 
She must complete her cure. ” 

All of this made me restless to return to Khedi and, 
as I was feeling quite strong again, I determined to 
do so at once, just stopping a day or so in Wardha on 
the way, to get the most up-to-date news from Gandhi. 
A bit of my diary written while there says:—" I am 
sharing a room here with six adults and three children. 
Bapu is very busy, so I have had little talk with him. 
He has told me about Khedi affairs, and we seem to 
be in for a difficult time there.—He says that our aim 
in village work must be to train local workers. I said 
it was easier for workers from a distance to put in 
good work, as they have no family encumberances to 
wean away their interest and energy from their work. 
He feels sure this is wrong—that we must trust and 
train local workers and, after a short testing time, 
leave them for a whife to bear real responsibility. ” 

A talk which I heard at that time between Gandhi 
and somebody else who had come to him for advice 
was very interesting. I did not make full notes, but 
when the subject of fatalism came up, the gist of 
Gandhi’s idea was that action is man’s function, the 
result is God’s responsibility and so we should be more 
careful about our actions than about the fruits of our 
actions. That is, if we act in consonance with what 
we feel is true and non-violent, we need not worry if 
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results are not what we hoped for. 

Sickness seemed to produce the miracle which 
joint colleagueship was unable to do, and from the 
time of Sumitra’s illness there was a very tender 
friendship between Sumitra and Mary C. Sumitra 
had been removed to Wardha Hospital as soon as she 
was able to bear it, so a few days after my return to 
hedi, Mary C. went there to be near her. A little 
later came a long letter from Gandhi in which he said, 

Mary C. has not been bombarding me with questions 
as before. Only during meals she asks a few questions. 
She has been most considerate and is keeping well." 

There was in this letter much about Sumitra too, 
whose case was proving very difficult. Indeed it was 
months before she was quite strong again. So Mary 

C. stayed on in Wardha week after week, tending 
Sumitra with an almost dog-like affection. 


4. 


BAPU RECEIVES STUNNING ‘ NEWS ’ 

The dharmshala in the jungle was washed away 
by a mighty river flood while I was in Miraj, and as 
Mary C. and the other two were still away, there was 
o chance of my returning to the Gond hamlet 
Instead, I just kept the Khedi work going as well as 
could do alone. Sumitra recovered only very slowly 
nd Mary C. stayed on in Wardha well info x 9 6 
helping Sumitra, who had now left the hospital and bv 
Putting i„ useful time at language study with a'pandit 
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She became very friendly with some of the other 
women of the Ashram and decided to go with four of 
them on a pilgrimage to the Himalayas in the hot 
weather. 

In April, she came to Khedi for about a week in 
order to select the necessary outfit for the pilgrimage, 
and left again early in May. 

On May 15th. Gandhi wrote to me:— 

“ Chi. Mary, 

I have just had a wire saying that Mar}'' C. died 
at Hrishikesh. The news is stunning, unbelievable. 

I have no further particulars. I had warned her against 
braving the pilgrimage. But she had an iron will. Once 
it was made up it was immovable. I have wired for 
particulars. Perhaps you have them already. Her 
forgiving nature and charity had captivated me. Her 
belief in the goodness of human nature was beyond 
all praise. She has sacrificed herself for the cause she 
believed in. You will tell me all you know and I 
ought to know about her.— ” 

This letter came as a terrible shock to me, for it 
was the first intimation I had of the tragedy that 
had happened. 

5. 

GANDHIJI’S ONLY HILL HOLIDAY 

Pearl Madden, another Canadian, unknown pre¬ 
viously to Mary C. and me, had heard of us in some 
round-about way, and written to ask if she might 
come to see us, and had stayed with us during those 
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April days before Mary C. had set out on her fateful 
pilgrimage. She was a retired missionary, had always 
lived in towns, and desired passionately to experience 
Indian village life. Mary C. felt doubtful as to her 
suitability, but I thought that such enthusiasm as she 
would obviously bring to the work would find a way 
out of all difficulties, an idea which proved correct. 
About mid-May she wrote asking if she might 
definitely come and help us for a year and I eagerly 
welcomed her offer. It seemed nothing short of 
providential that she should have turned up just at 
the time when Mary C. was so tragically taken from 
the work. After a previously arranged period at the 
hills, she came to Khedi in July and made it her home 
till 1938, when she returned to her sisters in Canada. 
During the two years of her stay in Khedi, she quite 
revolutionised the spinning and weaving industry, 
which indeed, was hardly worthy of the name of 

“ lndustr y ’’ before her arrival. She, with her business¬ 
like brain and tireless devotion, did more for the 
developement of the work than Mary C. and I could 
have done together in a much longer time. She be¬ 
came known to the villagers as Motiben, for ' Moti’ is 

the Hindi name for Pearl, and a not uncommon girl’s 
name. 

Gandhi wrote fairly frequently about Mary C’s 
affairs for some weeks after her death, and so I urged 
him not to spend valuable time (as, indeed I had 
previously occasionally done) in writing more than 
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was necessary for business purposes. About this time 
he went to the Nandy Hills in Mysore State, possibly 
the only hill holiday he has ever taken. His next 
letter came from there : 

“Chi. Mary, 

All these days I have taken you at your word and' 
only now write to you. I am glad Miss Madden will 
be with you for one year. Mary C. wanted me to invite 
her to see me again.—She must go slow in making 
changes in her life. Europeans simply cannot make 
some changes. Each one has to recognise his limitat¬ 
ions—You will take a lesson from Mary C’s life and not 
overdo things. 

This is a beautiful place, not too high. It is 
isolated and quiet. Not many people could live here 
—no cars or carts or even horses. We walked up. It 
took me 2\ hours. 

The hand-made paper has improved all over. 
Choudhury, the expert, has revolutionised the making 
of hand-made paper. And an assured demand has 
cropped up for the time being. 

Of course Ba is with me—I have come here for 
Sardar’s health. Dr. Ansari insisted on his having a 
change to a hill. And now he himself is gone 11 God s 
will is there unmistakably in everything. Ours is only 
to strive in all humility. 

Love, 

Bapu. ” 

A few days later he wrote, 

“ I have heard from Miss Madden. I am glad you 
have given me particulars about her. It is plucky at 
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her age to come to village work. But faith can over¬ 
come mountains. I am writing to her. The climb up 
here did not hurt me at all.... ” 

When Mary C., was dying of some undiagnosed, 

rapid fever, she had asked one of her friends to write 

a brief will for her, ‘ I leave all to Bapu, ’ and she had 

signed it Tara, ’ the Indian name by which she had 

been known during the past year. But, as the will 

had not. been witnessed, there was little liklihood that 

her bit of property would ever come to him, especially 

if her relatives chose to claim it, for he would not have 

wished to contest the claim. And this was indeed 

what happened, and he never received anything. His 

letters were of necessity about these matters for some 

time. At the very beginning when I had written to 

ask him what I should do about the few articles she 

had left in Khedi, his reply was, “As to Mary ‘ C’s 

papers and things, they should be left untouched till 

we know what can be done with the will. We first 

have to trace her relatives who may be interested in 
her property.— ” 

6 . 

BAPU TAKES UP HIS ABODE AT SEWAGRAM 

In the Summer of this year 1936, Gandhi took up 
his abode in Segaon, the little Harijan village about 
five miles from Wardha where he has lived ever since 
More recently it has been re-christened Sevagram 
(village of service), because another Segaon not far 
away caused confusion to the postal authorities. For 
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some years there was no post-office nor telephone in 

Sevagram, but now both are installed. At first there 

were only two huts in the little ‘ Ashram,' but it has 

gradually increased as the ‘ family ’ around Gandhi has 

grown, and visitors from all parts of the world have 

made requests to stay there for longer or shorter 
periods. 

A letter from his secretary in the early days of the 
colony ran : 

Your letters to Bapu and me. You will find some¬ 
thing about Bapu s new dwelling-place in the next 
‘ Harijan. ’ It is a frightfully crowded place at the 
moment.. .Crowds of people keep coming throughout 
the day, and there is not much peace for Bapu, but he 
finds it from within.— ” 

Early in the Autumn I had business in Wardha in 
connection with our spinning and weaving industry, so 
thought I would take the opportunity to visit Gandhi 
in his new village home. I wrote beforehand, asking 
if I should stay in Wardha or if it would be possible 
for me to put up in the village, as the ‘ Ashram ' was 
so crowded, and his secretary replied “ I hasten to 
reply to your letter received to-day. If you stay in 
Wardha, you need not walk the ten miles to and from 
Wardha every day. You can return in the bullock- 
cart which Seth Jamnalal has placed at Bapu’s 
disposal. But all this only if Bapu cannot accom¬ 
modate you in his hut. The village folk will not, I am 
sure, and there is none who can. But I am speaking 
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subject to correction, as I do not know the village yet. 

But do not worry about these things. We shall settle 

all that after you are here-Bapu is simply stuck to 

* Segaon and will go nowhere else at present, except in 

October when he has a long-standing engagement to 
keep. So do come. ” 

When the time for my visit came, I was fortunate 
m being able to share Gandhi’s limited cottage space 
for the day or two I was there. As this was the first 
time I had seen Gandhi since Mary C’s death, our talk 
was mostly about her, and also about Sumitra and 
Mary I., and others connected with our Khedi work. 
Maiy I., as soon as she had recovered from her illness, 
had been roped into important work in Wardha, in 
1 connection with the Village Industries’ Association 
and so had not returned to Khedi. 

During this visit, I tentatively broached the sub¬ 
ject of a furlough in England the following year and 
Gandhi took up the idea kindly, offering to make 
enquiries for me about accommodation on cargo boats. 

. In the evenin g he happened to hear me arranging 
with Mrs. Gandhi to have some hot milk early next 
morning and he interposed, “ If you want to go on the 
morning walk, the milk will not be ready in time. But 

' you can S et som e at the place where we are going- 
only, remember, to take something to drink it in for 
there are no utensils there.” I exclaimed, "Bapu 
you think of every detail for everybody. ” He replied 
. laughingly, " I can’t help it if I am made that way. ” 
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The work in Khedi was growing by leaps and 
bounds under the business-like hand of Motiben, and 
naturally we kept Gandhi au fait with development. 
One day I received a postcard saying, 

“ Just before retiring, this is merely to acknowledge 
your two love-letters, giving me very cheerful tit-bits. 


I am glad Moti likes her life and work. I hope she is 

keeping quite well.-give her my love-Mahadev 

will be enquiring about cargo boats.-” 

His next letter seemed to be rather hurriedly 
written, and at the top he had written “ unrevised ”. 
This ‘ unrevised ” has fairly often appeared in recent 
letters. It must be remembered that for the past few 
years Gandhi has been suffering periodically from high 
blood pressure and doctors are constantly urging him 
not to work so strenuously. That is why I write to 
him so rarely now-a-days and urge him to allow others 
to reply for him when an answer is necessary. There 
are generally one or two friends at hand who can write 
for him as well as his secretary. 

Part of the “ unrevised ” November letter was as 
follows:— 


“-1 have been terribly behind hand with my 

correspondence. No time unless I work outside the 
permitted hours. But I won’t. How long this will 

last remains to be seen-About the return passage, 

I shall try.-1 do not want you to collect in London 

for the A.I.V.I.A.-Love to Moti whom I was 

delighted to see even though it was only for a very 
short time.-” 


CHAPTER IX 

’ I 

FIRST INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS IN A 

VILLAGE 

During Christmas week of 1936, the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress was for the first time held in a village, 
the village of Faizpur in Maharashtra, and I had the 
privilege of being there and again a member of Bapu’s 
camp I helped, this time, in the Exhibition book-stall, 
and found other things to keep me busy. Consequently 
there was no time actually during the days at Faizpur 
1 t0 write ab °ut it all, and it was only in Wardha on 

the way back that I jotted down a few impressions in 
my diary. 

It had been Gandhi’s idea that the Congress 
session should be held in a village instead of in a city 
as previously. Very few people agreed to the idea 
when it was first mooted. Almost everybody thought 
that the difficulties of housing, catering, transport, etc., 
for thousands of people far from any large centre 
would be insuperable. But Gandhi had put his hand 
* to the plough ( almost literally) in the organisation of 
the All India Spinners’ Association and the All India 
Village Industries Association and so, in spite of 
others’ doubts, he wished to press forward rather than 
turn back, to help Congress workers to become rural- 
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minded and to give thousands of peasants who would 
otherwise not have it, the chance to see and hear what 
Congress really stood for. 

So, during the months previous to the session, he 
put much energy into directing arrangements for the 
making of a simply constructed town for six thousand 
inhabitants, himself specialising on such departments 
as food and conservancy. The result was a tremen¬ 
dous success; people were convinced not only of the 
possibility, but of the wisdom of the change, and each 
annual session probably will be henceforth held in. 
some village in one part or another of the country* 
with increasing satisfaction to all, as the organisers 
become more expert in making the complete arrange¬ 
ments necessary. 

Huts, decorations, sanitary requisites etc., were all 
of village materials, and obtainable locally. Only the 
electric lighting and the tap water system were more 
sophisticated, in the interests of health and safety. 

Huts were of bamboo and grass and all the decora¬ 
tions for the great archways, Subjects Committe Hall, 
and Exhibition were simple but artistic bamboo, 
khadi and ordinary rough earthen pots, painted, were 
the chief materials used. Bunches of green plantains 
and leaves were tied to some of the pillars, as the only 
form of ornament. The chariot in which the presi¬ 
dent, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was drawn to the 
camp, was just an ordinary village cart with the sides 
taken off and a small platform erected in the middle 
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and covered with fresh clean khadi of the colouis of 
the National Flag, green, white and orange. 

During Congress Sessions, as during other times, 

* Gandhi's davs are full of interviews, except of course, 
the periods filled with more formal meetings. I have 
sometimes wondered if he takes a wicked delight in 
appointing the early hour of 5 a.m. in which to see 
would-be interviewers, but have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is not always to test their sincerity, but 
more often because no other time is free, for it is often 
to tried and trusted veterans that he designates this 
early hour. At Faizpur, I heard one of these early- 
morning discussions. Gandhi had been writing that 
people who worked under the All India Spinners’ 
* Association or the All India Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion should not consider taking part in a Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement if another should be started. 
(At that time there was no C. D. movement in 
progress.) And now two men came to ask him to 
explain his point more fully. They were workers 
under one of these organisations and evidently eager 
to further the National cause by offering Satyagraha 
in the event of another ‘ fight.' They wished to know 
whether they ought to resign from their present work, 
' if another movement began. Gandhi said, “ You 
must know that to understand Khadi in its fullness is 
an exacting task. It is such a detailed and complicat¬ 
ed science that probably nobody to-day knows it in 
full. Perhaps I know as much as anybody at present 
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and I am a very imperfect scientist. My nephew, 
Maganlal, who died, knew more than anybody else. 

We really need people who will give themselves to this 
science in all its aspects. So, if you give yourselves 
to Khadi, do so without any secondary goal in view. 

If you regard it simply as a stepping-off board for 
Civil Disobedience, you may be true to the letter but 
not. to the spirit of service for Khadi. So, if you 
really believe in it, take it up with the intention of 
sticking to it and do not be side-tracked even for the 

r A | V 

calls of Satyagraha. ” 

He might have given as his reason for sticking to 
Khadi, that, if the government knew that workers 
were more interested in Civil Disobedience than in the 
industry, the instructive work would be crushed, 
production centres closed and workers jailed, as soon 
as ever Civil Disobedience was begun. This had, 
indeed, happened in the past more than once. But 
this somewhat selfish point of view was not good 
enough for him. He wanted, and still wants, people 
for Khadi work who have such faith in, and devotion 
to, village industries that they will not be weaned 
from them by any other interest; for such construc¬ 
tive work is not merely one plank in his plan for 
Swaraj, but a very well-worthwhile occupation in s 
itself, in so much as it helps the poverty-stricken 
masses; and it must be remembered that it was only 

when he became convinced that their lot could never 

• # 

be bettered under a foreign government that he began 
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to desire to get rid of the British Government (not to 

turn out the British people as such : he welcomes their 

help and co-operation but not domination ). The 

relieving of the oppressed from all difficulties whether 

they come from religious or social observances, or from 

Indian or British officialdom, has ever been his first 
concern. ! 

Since the time of the Bombay Congress of 1*934 
the Congress Socialist Party had become increasingly 
vocal and influential and until their separation to form 
a distinct Party, formed a fairly strong and watchful 

opposition at every session. Gandhi has often'been 

taken to task by this group, because, although some 
of h.s views are radically socialistic, yet he is not 
officially a Socialist. About the time of the Faizpur 
Congress, I heard him more than once discussing the 
subject with people, but as I made no notes at the 
time I am quoting here part of a fine article on 

Gandhism and Socialism ’ by K. G. Mashruwala, which 
appeared in the * Harijan. ’ 

“On the question of private property Gandhiji has 
perhaps more radical views than the most extreme 
Communist He would like to dispossess every person 
of all kinds of belongings. Jf he tolerates private 
property, it is not because he loves it or holds it to be 
necessary for the progress of humanity, but because 

e has as yet to discover a truthful and non-violent 

method of abolishing that institution. 

" Gandhiji never arouses public feeling against a 
wrong however keen his own feeling might be about if. 
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unless, he feels himself in a position to lead the people 
along a definite way for removing that evil. When 
Gandhiji takes up a question and tries to agitate the 
public about it, one may be sure that he means to 
follow it up with effective and, if necessary, direct 
constructive action. Until he has thought out some such 
programme, he is satisfied with maintaining and advis¬ 
ing others to maintain silence about the wrongs even 
at the risk of being misunderstood. ” 

As all who know him well must realise, he has done 
more than any other living human being to make the 
‘ haves ’ of the world give up their money voluntarily. 

Since the Bombay Congress of 1934, although 
Gandhi has not officially been a member of the Indian 
National Congress, still all the leaders seemed to need 
his help and advice more than ever at Faizpur and he 
became a sort of super-President. In spite of this, 
however, his humility in seeking to serve rather than 
to dominate was strikingly illustrated by a small 
incident which I overheard towards the end of the 
Session. Someone asked him when he intended to leave 
the camp. He replied simply, “ Jawaharlal Nehru 
thinks he can give me leave on the twenty-eighth, but 
he may want me to stay till the twenty-ninth. ” 

This true humility seems to me to be one of the 
rarest qualities of this man who has the adoration of 4 
so many millions of his countrymen as well as the 
sincere admiration of many foreigners. 

The weather was cold while we were at Faizpur, 
and during the last plenary session, ( held, as all such 
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sessions are, in the open ) many visitors and even 

delegates as the night advanced, were crouching or 

lying in their various kinds of blankets and other 

wraps, some already asleep. Towards the end of the 

proceedings however, they began to sit up and listen 

again when Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru began his last 

speech, in which he spoke of the great success this 

first village session had been—how that peasants were 

less ablaze than townspeople and that therefore they 

would be taking living sparks of the Congress fire not 

only to the surrounding villages, but also to the whole 
of Maharashtra. 


2 . 

take me as a man, not a superman 

I travelled back to Wardha from Faizpur with 
Gandhi and party, and next day wrote in my diary 
“ We arrived at Wardha at 4-30 a m. It was intensely 
cold, but Bapu walked all the way out to Segaon. " 

When I saw him a few hours later, he was inspect¬ 
ing the village cleaning work carried out by a few 
members of his rapidly-growing little Ashram. On the 
way back a North American Negro, a Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy met us and, after introductions, immediately 
asked Gandhi if he would pay a visit to America as 
his message was much needed there. Gandhi replied, 
“ I would like to come to your country, but I do not 

' feel m y message is ready for any other country until 
it has been taken up more widely and used more 
effectively in my own country.” When we were seated 
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on the verandah on our return, the Negro began to 
question Gandhi as follows:— 

f * - •, * m 

Dr. M...I believe in non-violence, but how carione 

discipline the mass mind ? If the mass 

, • . * 

takes to force, do you retreat ? 

• * , « 4 , 4 * , • mm # % * * 

• ^ * J # 

Gandhi .. .You give me the credit for really desiring 

i . ; • « 

non-violence, which is more than the Times 

• . • • • * • r 

correspondent always does! He sometimes 

\> . i • , * ^ # 

thinks that I want to precipitate a move¬ 
ment which will bring violence. Non-viol¬ 
ence works in a subtle manner and can 
include in its army the old, the blind, the 

lame and children—very different from arm- 

■ • * * * - . : ' •* 

ed forces which need only strong young 
ii • men. Our army must train itself by stages. 

It cannot improve by being preached to. 

but both instructor and instructed must 

• # 

practise truth and non-violence. Our words 

and actions must be one hundred per cent, 
true. And by ‘ true ’ I mean this—for 
example, it is untruthful even to be polite, 
when politeness hides any hypocricy or ill- 
will. I may be polite to you and you think 
me quite a decent fellow, but if my heart 
does not reflect the politeness too, I am 
neither non-violent nor truthful. Three- 

quarters of non-violence is invisible. When , 

the people seemed weak during our struggle, 

: • - I withdrew, yet even then I did not give 
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up hope, and I won t give up hope even 
though I do not see the beginnings of the 
dawn in my lifetime. I know that the first 
streaks which presage the dawn are there. 
I know that non-violence must continue— 
so I would say in answer to your poser, 
never use violence, even though the masses 
are not ready for non-violence. ’ 

Dr. M ...Is it not possible to administer violence in 

the spirit of non-violence ? 

Gandhi... Usually, if we allow violence, even as a 

temporary expedient, we are using it for 
our own convenience, and so far the idea 
that this is good has not found any response 
in my breast. It may, however, be allow¬ 
able to put a poor suffering creature out of 
its agony as I treated the dying calf at 
Sabarmati. In that, or a similar, case there 
is no question of my happiness, but only 
that of the calf. To destroy flies and 
mosquitoes is not non-violent as was killing 
the calf. Yet even though I see this, I 
allow them to be killed because I have not 
yet discovered what good part they play in 
nature’s plan. If I loved them so much 
that I were willing to give my life in order 
to lealise their value, then perhaps I might 
be able to find it out. If some-one after 
me does not express more non-violence 
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than I do, that is, sufficient to give his very 
life to the discovery of the value of these 
apparent pests, then non-violence will have 
failed as far as they are concerned, and the 
slaughter will have to continue. Non¬ 
violence must be true in every sphere. You 
must reject the teaching of anyone who 
tells you that there must be a little adult¬ 
eration of non-violence. I may be in a 
minority in thinking like this—but a minor¬ 
ity is more often right than not. You will 
also find such radical ideas are rare in mv 

J 

followers. Aurobindo Ghose once said to 
me that non-violent teachers do not always 
get perfect non-violence in their followers. 
But I say that perfect non-violence produces 
non-violence. Perhaps it seems arrogant 
for me to speak like this, but I can’t help 
it. I cannot limit the lustre of non-violence 
on account of my own imperfections. You 
must take me as I am, a man, and not a 
superman. 

3 

GANDHI ADVISES FRANKNESS 

Early in 1937 I went to Segaon to have a talk with 
Gandhi about various matters, including the Khedi 
work and my projected visit to England. First I asked 
for his advice on behalf of a friend, of European ( but 
non-British ) nationality, who wished to pay a visit to 
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her own country, but who had been warned that if she 
left India she would not be allowed to return, as she 
was known to be friendly to him. She was getting 
weary of the enforced long exile from her native land, 
and asked him, through me, whether it would not be 
better for her to go and risk being able to sneak back, 
rather than to stay on feeling unfit for her work. 

His reply was, “ I cannot advise her to do any¬ 
thing secretly or in underhand way. If she prefers 
openly to make a test case of it and risk jail or deporta¬ 
tion for the sake of principle, well and good, but the 
urge to do so must come from within herself. I cannot 
advise it. Such sufferings must always be self-prompt¬ 
ed. Either she must wait till the tide turns and she 
( ma Y get permission to return, or else she must go and 
satisfy herself with work in her own country. There is 
plenty for her to do to spread the gospel of love even 
there—and to convert Mission Boards from some of 
their false notions. I do not blame Christians for 
thinking harshly of Krishna if he really was a de¬ 
bauchee as many seem to think. But the debauchee 
picture of him is simply not known to me. I think 
of him as the perfect man ”. 

Another European woman of quite different 
* nationality from the former (and also not British) 
whom I had met only once, had asked me to take a 
letter to post in Europe when she heard that I was 
expecting to go there soon. It contained something 
which for some reason she did not wish to post in 
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India. She seemed a pleasant sort of person, but I do- 
not know to this day what her work in India was, or 

» was the agent of some anti-Government 

society. If she had been a ‘ persecuted—missionary ’ 
type of person like my friend mentioned above, I think 
I should have heard of her previously—or at least 
have found out this much about her during our talk 
together. Some instinct told me not to agree to her 
request, but, feeling rather puzzled, I asked Gandhi 
what I should do about it. His advice came without 
any hesitation.—“ No, ” he said, “ there must be no- 
thing surreptitious. Everything must be open and 
above-board. If once we begin doing something under¬ 
hand even for a good cause, then many wrongs will 
follow. All must be open. ” 

When speaking of my plans for going to England, 

I remarked that I might need a new suit-case.' 

“ Why ? ” he asked. 

“ If you saw my present one you would under¬ 
stand, " I replied. “ It is very decrepit. ” 

“ Without seeing it, I know you don’t need one, ” 
he said firmly. “ A bedding roll is all you need.” 

I remembered his own luggage on the Pilsna five 
years before and on several train journeys since, and 
felt that I did not yet live up to his idea of my capacity 
to live the simple life. I still have not got a new suit¬ 
case at the time of writing, but I still do not manage 
with a mere roll ! “ Do not leave things to eternity, ” 
ke continued, and being quite at a loss to understand 
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what he meant, I told him so. “ In all your arrange¬ 
ments you must be practical and prompt and look 
ahead, he explained. “ For example, you have said 
that if you were to die in Khedi, you wish to be 
cremated just as the villagers are. Well, put that in 
writing in your Will, or your village might get into 
trouble for cremating a Christian, if it were not obvious 
that it was your desire. Mary C. was cremated accord¬ 
ing to her wish, but without having put that wish into 
writing. But it was a responsible body, the Gurukul, 

who carried out her cremation, so no trouble was made 
in her case. ” 

I have a few notes of a talk which Gandhi and 

Carl Heath had together during that visit. Carl 

Heath is a leading English Quaker who had come to 

India as a member of ‘ Embassies of Reconciliation ’ 

and who had recently been to the North West Frontier 

Erovmce to try to understand the problems of that 

unfortunate, but fascinating part of India. Gandhi 

had framed a resolution on the question for the recent 

Congress Session, and Carl Heath told Gandhi that he 

was inclined to criticise as too strong the first sentence 
which ran : 

“In the opinion of the Indian National Congress the 

policy pursued by the Government of India in the 

North West Frontier has been a total failure, and has 

caused a great injury to the interests, both of India 
and the trans-border tribes. ” 

Gandhi explained this resolution by saying, “It is 
not really so drastic as it sounds. After all one must 
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infer motive from action, and the action of the 
Government on the Frontier has been violent. If they 
honestly wish to do good, they should try other 
methods, for force of arms will never accomplish it. 
Khan Sahib might be able to settle the turbulent 
tribesmen, but the Government will not allow him to 
enter his own province at present. He has learned 
much about non-violence, but I want him to learn 
still more before he goes back. When he asked me 
whether he should court imprisonment again in order 
to defend his right to go to his home, I said, ‘ No, 
wait awhile. Although you are not conscious of any 
violence in you, you still have a little left. I want 
you to get rid of that before you go.' ” 

Carl Heath said he had interviewed some of the 
Frontier officials and that they did seem honestly to 
want to do the right thing. 

Gandhi replied, “ The Empire motive may seem 

to the Government-and even to you-to be good, 

but in reality it is an evil thing. If I think action is 
bad I must say so, but that does not necessarily mean 
that the man who performs the action is bad. If we 
are over-cautious or over-courteous in our speech, it 
is not compatible with truth and non-violence. For 
example, I sometimes wonder whether it is compatible 
with truth to be polite to a caller when really I am 
sorry to be disturbed by him. We could have dressed 
up the Frontier resolution in finer words, but there is 
pure truth in it as it stands. ” 
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DICK SHEPPARD’S ADMIRATION FOR THE 

MAHATMA 




During the seven months in England, I did not 
receive a single letter actually from Gandhi, though I 
received messages from him and news of him from 
various friends. He took for granted that, as I was 
with my parents and many old friends, I did not need 


his help—just as in the days of my exile in the 
Sanatorium he had taken for granted that I did, and 


wrote every few days. 


Somehow, the fact that I knew Gandhi made even 
a furlough in England fuller and more interesting than 
it would have otherwise been. It gave one a point of 
contact with people whom one w'ould have otherwise 
never have met and made the time there rich and, to 
some extent, fruitful. Several members of the 
Spinners , Weavers and Dyers Guild, who already 
knew wool spinning, discovered that they wanted to 
learn to spin cotton, and in exchange I learned some¬ 
thing about dyeing from one or two of them. Small 
groups of people who were already interested in the 
Mahatma wished to hear more about him, and this 
brought me into touch with many choice spirits. 
Perhaps the most memorable occasion was when I met 
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‘ Dick ’ Sheppard, and he exclaimed, “ You are for¬ 
tunate to work under Mahatma Gandhi. How I wish 
I could go to India and sit at the feet of that great 
man and learn from him. ” 

On my way from Bombay to Khedi on my return 
from England, I naturally called at Sevagram, as 
Gandhi’s village was now re-named. It was, in many 
ways, a joyful homecoming—a pleasure as deep as had 
been greeting my own parents earlier in the year. 
But, alas! Gandhi was far from well and I was able 
to see him only for a minute or two. 

2 . 

TROUBLE IN RAJKOT: GANDHIJI’S FAST 

I reached India in the Autumn of 1937 and from 
that time the work at Khedi which had grown so well 
under Motiben’s hand, kept me very closely employed, 
especially after her return to Canada in March of the 
following year. It was about then that our Centre 
became part of a Province-wide drive towards rural 
reconstruction which was being inaugurated by the 
Congress Government which had recentl)'' come into 
power. There were some hampering rules in the 
scheme as well as some assistance in the way of finance 
and guidance, and the day-to-day routine work kept 
my nose to the grindstone as never before. There was 
hardly even time for the letters of previous years and 
it was towards the end of 1938 that I saw Gandhi 
again. He himself had suggested me to Sitaramaya 
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Sastri as being suitable, on account of my knowledge 
of Telugu, to go and help in the Anniversary celebra 1 
tions of his Vinaya Ashram, which was in Andhra 
Desh, the Telugu-speaking part of the South. This 
point is only interesting as showing what a good 
memory he had. He had heard once, years before, 
that I spoke Telugu, and there and then ordered a 
Telugu ‘ weekly ’ to be sent to me, and from then until 
now had, as far as I know, never given the subject a 
thought. But the fact w'as ‘ pigeon-holed ’ some 7 
where in his brain and when Sastri asked him to sugg¬ 
est someone, my name came to his mind. 

On the way South I called at Sevagram in order to 
get a message from him to take to the Ashram friends 
whose work he knew about and appreciated. 


I happened to arrive at the same time as Muriel 
Lester and so heard a short chat which she had with 
Gandhi. She had recently come from England and 
she spoke of the growing awareness of even the aver¬ 
age citizen in Europe that war was again imminent 
and expressed her belief that something could be done 
to avert it, and should be done without delay. She 
suggested that Gandhi should get into touch w-ith 
Herr Hitler to see what could be effected in the way 
of reconciliation, but he felt that it was not for him 
to take the initiative in European affairs, but rather 

to plod away at a solution of his own country's 
problems. 


As the Congress Working Committee was, unfor- 
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tunately for me, meeting in Wardha during that visit, 
I saw little of Gandhi. When I greeted him and asked 
for what I wanted, he said there was no time then, 
but he would give me a message for Vinaya Ashram 
before I left. However the hours went on until it 
was almost time for me to go to the station. He was 
having his meal then, but nevertheless I went and 
reminded him of his promise and said that I could 
wait until he had finished eating. This would not suit 
him, however, and he immediately put aside his food 
and wrote out his message for me to take. I was not 
able to see him on my way back from the south, but 
1 wrote shortly afterwards asking if it would be con¬ 
venient for me to stay with him for the coming Con¬ 
gress Session, which would be the third to be held in 
a village and which was to be held this year at Tripuri, 
in our own Central Provinces and consequently nearer 
to Khedi than it was likely to be again for many years^ 
—for the different provinces take it in turn to enter¬ 
tain the Congress. The previous year’s session had 
been held in Gujerat, Gandhi’s own part of the coun¬ 
try, and although I had not attended it I had heard 
enough of its great success, ( more artistic and better 
in every way than the first village session) to wish to 
attend this third one and to see possible further 
improvements, or perhaps even do my little bit towards 
helping to make it a success. His brief reply came 
on a postcard :—“ Yes, you will stay with me if I go¬ 
to Congress. ” 
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But in the intervening days, serious trouble be¬ 
tween king and subjects had arisen in Rajkot and 
when the time came to go to Tripuri, Gandhi was fast¬ 
ing in the hopes of solving the problem and ending the 
struggle which had been a very bitter one and in 
which Mrs. Gandhi had, herself once more gone to 
prison for what she considered the rights of the people. 
I attended the session, although Gandhi was not there, 
and the hut and enclosure which had been made for 
him was almost empty and deserted instead of being 
the centre of interest as would have been the case had 
he been present. Many people, from the greatest to 
the least, felt acutely the need for his help during the 
troubles and vicissitudes of that critical session, when 
the elected president, Subhas Chandra Bose, was ill 

with high fever, and many present were unwilling that 
he should be president at all. 

Early in 1939 I mus t have referred somewhat 
apologetically to the fact that my letters were only 
dull business letters now-a-days, with no questions 
about the Gita, religion etc. Gandhi’s reply ran, 

•" Of course your letters are business letters, but business 
when the business is the service of God’s creatures! 
become love letters. Therefore there need be no apology 
for your letters being business letters.'_” 

My mother died during the Summer of 1939 and 
when Gandhi heard about it he got Miraben to send 
me a letter of sympathy, adding with his own hand,— 

" Just a line t0 sa y you will not grieve over your 
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Mother’s death. Living faith in God is tested on 
these occasions. Love, Bapu ”, k 

Miraben, knowing that even at such a time I 
should be interested in Gandhi, wrote thus about 
him :—“ Bapu is well all things considered.” “ He is 
pouring himself out in ‘ Harijan ’ and even in the daily 
press, as you will have seen. He goes higher and 
higher and leaves us breathlessly following on behind.” 
A day or two later Gandhi himself wrote 


" I wrote a few words on Mira’s letter to you. I have 
a few minutes to write more fully now. If you feel the 
call to go and serve your father, you will answer it 
without hesitation. You will do what is possible for 
the continuance of work begun in C.P. I know you 
will give a good account of yourself wherever you are. 
It will be risky to bring your Father to India. He 
won’t stand the climate of this country. Your letter 
to N. is interesting. If you are not to go, you will be 
safe in taking up the Rural Reconstruction Committee 
work. I hope to leave for the Frontier Province 
tomorrow. Ba is likely to go with me. She is quite 
well. 


.. Love, 

Bombay 4-7-’39. Bapu. ” 

# 

The Rural Reconstruction Committee was one set 
up by the Provincial Government and I had been 
asked to serve on it, as being supposed to be by now 
an experienced villager. I never take up any activ¬ 
ities outside the actual village work without asking 

Gandhi’s advice, for in the earlier days he once or 
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twice vetoed things which I thought he would be quite 
eager for me to do. 


3 . 


BAPU EXPLAINS WHY ALL INDIANS SHOULD 

* * * « _ „ _ - 


SPIN 


Toward the end of 1939 I went to Sevagram with 
a friend who had never met Gandhi though she had 
long been desirous to do so. After she had been 
introduced to him, she did not plunge into questions 
as most of the Mahatma’s visitors do, so he began 
asking me about our-vegetable and fruit growing and 
other Khedi matters. Then he twitted us that he 
was asking all the questions, so my friend brought 
out the problem that she really wanted to solve, 
namely whether educated people who do not need to 
earn anything by spinning should do so. Gandhi had 
written that they should, indeed he would have every¬ 
body in India spinning if he could have his way. She 
felt that if otherwise employed people did so, they 
might be taking away employment from poor people 
who really needed to earn by the industry. 

Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur was sitting near and 
Gandhi in reply, began by laughingly suggesting that 
she or I should give the answer. Neither of us could 
answer fully enough to satisfy him, and in fact I had 
to confess that it was a point, the economics of which 

7 , never P r °perly understood; so he took up the 
task and explained somewhat as follows:_“ We 

Khadi workers are aiming at nothing less than pro- 
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ducing all the cloth needed in India. But the atmo- 

* 

sphere for hand-spinning is gone now-a-days. Also 
many people want to wear fine materials, and say 
they cannot afford it, as finely spun Khadi is expensive. 
So I say that all who like dainty stuff should spin for 
themselves, and do it to their own liking. Anyone 
who spins more than enough for his own needs can 
give away his remainder yarn to the All India Spin¬ 
ners’ Association, and this will help to bring down the 
price of Khadi for those who have less time to spin 
and yet who would like to wear it. So you need not 
be afraid of doing anybody out of a wage by spinning 
yourself, that, not until all the cloth needed in the 
country is produced. Then too, it is good for educated 
people to spin in order to show that they do not 
despise body-labour, and that they wish to be identi¬ 
fied with the poor. This will be an inspiration to 
others. Also educated people can make, experiments 
and produce useful statistics, all of which may be 
useful to future spinners for basing their efforts upon. 
For example you, Mary, use your takli only for odd 
moments, when chatting with other people. So you 
should keep an accurate account of the amount of 
yarn you produce in this way from any particular kind 


of cotton and you may be able to encourage some-one 
else to take it up as a purely leisure-time occupation. 


Several other people had entered the room while 
he was speaking, two of them being ex-Provincial 
Premiers who had recently retired from office, along 
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with all their Cabinets at the command of the Congress 
as a protest for India’s having been brought into the 
war without having any say in the matter. One of 
them had brought two newspapers out from Wardha 
for Gandhi, and when he handed them over, Gandhi 
teased him that he had taken a job as newspaper boy 
as he was now unemployed. 

4 . 

f 9 

THE CONNECTION BETWEEN AHIMSA AND 

SPINNING 

Before leaving for South Africa in 1940, I spent a 

few days in Sevagram in order to work with a spinning 

expert with whose help I hoped to increase my speed. 

When I went to greet Gandhi on arrival he told me 

that I " must take two minutes ” from him while 

there, and when I asked when, he replied, “ Come to 

me first on the walk this evening. There is something 

I specially want to say to X. about Ahimsa, and I 

can tell you at the same time. People like you with 

no axes to grind-but I must not anticipate. Come 

along this evening. ” 

Perhaps feeling sub-consciously that I had not 

greeted him adequately, I suddenly said, “ It is when 

I hear or read what you have to teach about Ahimsa 

that I feel I want to touch your feet in true Indian 

fashion as I have seen so many other people do. But 

my silly old body is too stiff and self-conscious actually 
to do it. ” 
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“ So you 
teasingly. 

Although he spoke in fun, there must have been 

some consciousness of lack in myself, for I took it 

seriously and replied, “ It is not a question of humility. 

It s just that my natural English reserve makes me 
self-conscious. ” 

He laughed again and said, " I was only joking. ” 

I knew that a few other white people ( and, of 
course, thousands of Indians) were accustomed to 
greet him in this typically Indian fashion and had 
seen it many a time. To touch the feet is the way 
in which the juniors of an Indian family greet their 
seniors and students their gurus (teachers). Anyone 
who respects an elder may do so. Therefore it was 
quite a suitable form of greeting for me as his adopted 
daughter. Perhaps the knowledge that many English 
people think it infra dig for a white person to seem 
to put themselves in an inferior position to an Indian 
may have deterred me, but if so, it was not conscious, 
because of my dress and whole way of life during recent 
years. It was the stooping to Gandhi’s feet by C. F, 
Andrews years before in South Africa that raised such 
a furor there, but racialism is not so strong in India. 

Gradually I began to realise that my inability to 
use this form of salutation probably had some relation 
to humility, for true humbleness, like love (to which 
it is closely allied) should make one so unconscious of 
the body that one is able instinctively to do the right 


are not humble enough ? ” he laughed. 
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and suitable thing in any particular situation. 

At the walk time Gandhi remembered that X. 
and I were to have first claim on his attention, but 
he began by telling me of some travelling and other 
arrangements which he had made for me, a ' work of 


supererogation but one of the extra things which one 
just cannot prevent him from doing, for he takes such 
an interest in the details of life and has a good memory 
and a good fund of general information. Then he 
continued, “Now what I want you both to get hold 
of is the connection between Ahimsa and spinning. ” 

By spinning I asked, “ do you mean the whole 
philosophy of the ' simple life,’ or literally, just spin¬ 
ning ? If the latter, I find it difficult to see, but if 


you mean the former, I can say that I feel there is a 
connection, but that my reason so far, has failed to 


grasp it.” 


“ Ah, ” he exclaimed, “ then-if you feel strongly 

about a subject, you must get your reason to work on 
it. That is what I did about vegetarianism when first 
I went to England as a youngster of eighteen. People 
of much more learning and standing than I tried to 
persuade me to eat meat, but I stuck to my guns even 
though I felt rather cowed. Then I began to say to 
myself. It is not enough just to feel right. My brain 
must be satisfied too. So I got hold of all the books 
I could about vegetarianism and studied the subject 
until my reason was also persuaded. ” 

But , interpolated X., “ is it not necessarv to 
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read the opposite point of view too ? ” 

“ Of course ” Gandhi replied, “and so you should 

read not only Gregg’s book on the Economics of 

Khaddar and my writings on the subject, but you 

should also get hold of Socialist or other literature 

which advocates rapid industrial expansion. Now I 

see somebody else wants to speak to me so you two 
will drop behind. ’’ 

There was, of course, much more in our talk than 
I have quoted above, but I could not remember it 
when I came to write it down later. Gandhi would 
have patiently gone through the whole argument again 
if I had asked him, but I knew somebody else who had 
exactly the same point of view on the subject, so I 
had a talk with him about it a day or two later. 
Since then I have found the whole question clearly 
and adequately dealt with in Richard B. Gregg’s little 
booklet, “ A Discipline for Non-Violence. ’’ 

Before dropping behind as Gandhi suggested, re¬ 
membering the adage that ‘ Confession is good for the 
soul,’ I said, rather hurriedly, “I just want to tell 
you that I think you were right in what you said this 
morning about humility. If I were truly humble I 
should be able to greet you in the way I see others 
doing without being conscious of my body at all. " 

“ Well, ’’ he replied, “ do you know it used to repel 
me when first people used to do it to me, and it was 
Charlie Andrews who taught me to feel otherwise. 

He had learned the habit in Shantiniketan and realised 
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it was the thing to do in India. He did it in South 
Africa too. ” 

Yes, I remarked, “ but C. F. A. has the sort of 
love which enables him to do an action like that per¬ 
fectly naturally and not merely because it is the 

custom. I don’t want to do such an action merely 
because it is customary. ” 

“ Come along, you had better do it now, ” he said, 
laughing. 

And there in the dusty road I joyfully and unself¬ 
consciously stooped and gripped his ankles, his feet 
being untouchable for they were encased in stronger 
sandles than usual. As I stooped he gave me his 
affectionate whack on the shoulders, and we were both 
1 laughing as I straightened myself up again. The 
stoppage of the little procession had been only for a 

moment, and as I moved to the rear of the partv I 
certainly felt very happy. 
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CHAPTER XI 

I. 

LETTERS AND A MOSQUITO NET 


1 he English friend Margaret Jones whom I left in 
Khedi on going to South Africa must continue the tale 
of contacts with Gandhi, for she carried on in my place 
and wrote pretty frequently to tell me all about affairs 
in the village and, of course, her visits to Gandhi. She 
took the Indian name of Kamala (Lotus Flower) the 
very first day she reached the village more than a year 
before. 

Not long after I left for South Africa, Kamala had 
occasion to go to Sevagram with Chandel to ask 
Gandhi’s advice about the work at Khedi. Chandel 
had been in charge of the Spinning Centre for about a 
year and a half. He is a quiet, but strong and capable 
worker, and he revolutionised the work there as much 
as Pearl Madden did earlier, for he not only enlarged 
the work, but made it produce a profit which it had 
not done before. But better than all this was the 
excellent influence he wielded upon the boys who came 
to the Centre to card and spin. Those who had 
previously been ragged, swearing, gambling youngsters 
soon became reformed characters. Also caste distinc¬ 
tions began to disappear until all of every caste would 
sit down together for food along with the Untouchables, 
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some of whom also came to the Centre. 

& 

The two Khedi workers, stayed at Sevagram nearly 
a fortnight. Kamala was camping in one of the little 
^ s ‘de pockets in Bapu’s room and Chandel elsewhere in 
the Ashram. 

One day, Kamala was sitting pulling the little 
punkha over Gandhi’s head while some of his corre¬ 
spondence was being read to him. One letter, in 
English, was from a Hindu schoolboy who was troubled 
because, in the Christian School where he was study¬ 
ing, various and somewhat insidious means were being 
taken to convert the boys to Christianity. He did not 
mind studying the Bible, but could not see why he 
should leave his own religion, and wrote to ask 
< Gandhi’s opinion as to what he should do. Kamala, 
hearing this, exclaimed, “ How I would love to answer 
that letter ! ” and Bapu remarked, “ Would you ? ” 
Later she asked him to be given some work in the 
Ashram and next day he produced the boy’s letter 
saying, “ Here, Kamala, you can answer this letter and 
show me your reply. ” It took her a day to complete 
it and Gandhi was pleased with it and added a wee 
note personally before sending it off. 

Kamala told me that she wished to fit in, in every 
\ way with the life in the Ashram and not have 
Ashramites making special arrangements for her and 
accordingly left her mosquito net behind. The next 
day, Gandhi saw bites on her arms and asked, “ When 
did you get these bites ? ” “ Last night, ” she replied, 
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and he said, " Didn’t you have a net ? ’Y She said, 

No, and gave the reason. He said he would arrange 
for her to have one despite her saying she would rather 
not. No more was done about it until, just as he was 
preparing to lie down at night, he looked round to see 
if Kamala’s net was up and, seeing that it was not, he 
immediately sent somebody to fetch one, and saw it 
fixed up before settling down. 

Gandhi kept urging Kamala to stay for three 
months, but she felt there was no definite work there 
and plenty to be done in Khedi so, after about a 
fortnight, she and Chandel returned to Khedi, and 
Kamala wrote to say she had enjoyed her visit. Bapu 
replied :— 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

n-7-'40. 

" My dear Kamala, 

I was delighted to have your letter.Herewith 

one for Chandel. I am glad you liked your stay here. 

You will come again when you wish. 

Love, 

Bapu." 

• • ® 

§ 

In the same envelope was the following letter to 
Chandel, who had written to tell of his difficulties in 
the work and to ask if it would not be better to leave 

0 t 

Khedi 

Sevagram, Wardha. 

n-7-'4o. 

“ Bhai Chandel, 

I was glad to have your very clear letter. If you 
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can get away from Khedi it would be better for you to 
work in your own village. But if you go there you 
should go for good. However the first thing to con¬ 
sider is whether you can leave the Khedi work in a 
f healthy condition; it should not be ruined by your 

departure. You had better come and stay with me 
for some days to talk it all over. 

Bapu’s blessings. ” 

All Gandhi’s letters to Chandel are in Hindi but 

even a translation can give some idea of his way of 

of expressing himself. In the Autumn, Chandel wrote 

to say that conditions of work had improved. Gandhi 
replied 

Sevagram, 

( Wardha. 

i3-io-'4o 

" Chi. Chandel, 

I have your beautiful letter. You are doing good 
work there. I am looking forward to seeing you both 
if you will come here after Diwali. 

Bapu’s blessings ”. 

Kamala has told me that the writing and general 
appearance pi the “ beautiful letter ” referred to was 
really beautiful. Diwali is one of the major Hindu 

t Festivals. 

I i 

Kamala was beginning to feel, as I had done in my 
earlier years in the village, that Midwifery training 
would be very useful, so in November she broached 
the subject to Gandhi by post, and he replied that he 
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liked the idea and invited her to go and talk it over 
with him. Again Chandel accompanied her and, as 
before, was awed into silence before the Mahatma 
who jokingly remarked to Kamala, " You must have 
been a bad friend to Chandel as he seems so un¬ 
sociable. Kamala replied, “ He is always very 
sociable with me, ” at which Gandhi seemed surprised 
and somewhat amused. Then he told Chandel that, 
if he felt unable to talk, he should write a report of 
his work, and warmly commended it when it was finish¬ 
ed. Both Kamala and I understand and feel sym¬ 
pathy with Chandel in his silence when with Gandhi, 

(though it does not affect us in the same way). We 
have a feeling of inability to rise to the occasion, for 
there are so many people always waiting to speak with 
him; that we seem to be racing against time. 

2 

A “ FOUR ANNA ” WEDDING 

While they were at Sevagram, a wedding was 
solemnised in which Gandhi was particularly interest¬ 
ed, as it was the re-marriage of a girl who had been 
widowed when very young. The leper, Shastri, who 
lives in the Ashram, conducted it with Gandhi’s assist¬ 
ance. A silk sari had been prepared for the bride/ 4 
but Gandhi had insisted that she must wear a white, 
simple cotton homespun one instead. Somebody made 
her a present of one on the spot and the wedding pro¬ 
ceeded before a mixed company of Muslims, Hindus, 
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Christians and others. The only decorations were 
festoons of mango leaves, and instead of the usual 
large feast, the only refreshment for those present 
was a piece of un-refined brown sugar, which was 
made locally, so this might truly be called a “ Four- 

Anna Wedding. " 

When Kamala spoke about going for Midwifery 

training, Gandhi was very pleased and said he would 

try to arrange it for her and in March 1941 she went 

to Bombay to begin her course. A short time before 

she was due to leave, Gandhi wrote saying that he 

would expect a “ fortnightly diary " while she was in 

raining. At first she wrote fortnightly and in May 
received the following letter;_ 


Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

3-5-’4i- 

“ Dear Kamala, 

Yes, I had all your letters. I should have written 
earlier, but I could not do so. I was glad you were 

doing so well, and were keeping to the simple life. Do 
continue to write. 


Love, 

Bapu. ” 

Chandel also had been asked to report periodically 

.°n doin g 80 ^on after Kamala’s departure, he 
received the following reply, written by somebody’else 
on Gandhi’s behalf y 
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Sevagram, ; 
Wardha. 

2o-4-’4i. 

“ Bhai Chandel, 

Your letter describing your work reached here and 
I showed it to Bapu. He hopes that the work will 
become self-supporting this year. You can be quite 
sure that you have his blessings. ..” 

In May Kamala wrote to say that she was having 
some skin trouble, and also to ask Gandhi’s advice as 
to whether she should visit people whose addresses 
had been given to her by friends, but with whom she 
had had no previous contact. After one such visit 
she had doubted its value. Gandhi replied through 
one of his secretaries. 

Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

3i-5-’4r. 

“ Dear Kamala, 

Your letter to Gandhiji has come. He wants you 
to let him know what exactly the skin trouble is. Also 
he says why cannot you buy your own flour and make 
your own bread or chapati. You should be able to do 
this. 

In regard to your other question, you should go 
out of your way neither to cultivate nor to drop ac¬ 
quaintances. Take what comes your way, and you 
have not to seek or wait for opportunities to tell people 
anything. Your life should be your sole spokesman...” 
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3. 

MORE LETTERS 

At the end of May, Kamala slipped and sprained 

her wrist and wrote to tell Gandhi who replied by 
card. 


Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

3I-5-4I- 

“ Dear Kamala, 

It was naughty of you to have slipped. I hope 
you will soon be restored. R. K. is in Bombay. I 
wish she should have gone to see you. 


Love, 


Bapu. ” 


On the same date lie sent a postcard to Chandel 
who had also written to tell him of the accident. 


Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

3I-5-4I. 

“ Bhai Chandel, 

You have done well to tell me thenewsof Kamala's 

accident. I am glad to know that your work is pro- 
gressing. ” p u 


• • 


As Kamala was given two weeks' leave on account 
her arm, she returned to Khedi from where she 
wrote to say that she would call at Sevagram on her 
ay back to Bombay. Gandhi replied by postcard : 
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Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

2-6-’4i. 

“ My dear Kamala, 

Having heard about your accident I wrote to you 
at your hospital, but I see you are at your old place. 
Yes, come when you like and you will stay as long as 
you can. You will have all the help you may need. 

Love, 

Bapu. ” 

This time of the year is the quietest at Sevagram 
as few people wish to go there in the intense heat. 
During this visit Kamala was sitting spinning one day 
in Gandhi’s hut when the telephone rang. As there 
was nobody at hand who knew English she was called 
to the ‘ phone and found that she had to receive a 
complicated list of telegraphic messages. She knew 
nothing about the people or places concerned but did 
her best to take it all down. When she took it to 
Gandhi he asked her to read it out but, as he could 
not follow everything, he asked for the paper on which 
she had written the messages. After looking at it he 
remarked dryly : “ I think you will make a much 

better midwife than secretary. ” 

Soon after returning to hospital, Kamala felt even 
more than before, the general unsatisfactoriness of the 
atmosphere there, and communicated her feelings to 
Gandhi, who replied through one of his secretaries : 
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“ Dear Kamalaben, 


Seva gram, 
VVardha. 

5-7-'4i- 


'iour note to Bapu. He is well now and attend¬ 
ing his work and moving about as usual. Bapu says 
that you are there to train yourself and you should 
persevere with it, unmindful and undistracted by what 
may be going on around.. Yes, events in Europe 
are moving faster and faster day by day, and one 
does not know where he will be in the world events. 
But God knows it. Let us have faith that he will put 
us where we ought to be, whether that place brings us 
for the time being pain or pleasure... 


With Bapu’s love... ” 

About this time the jealousy which had previously 
manifested itself against Chandel on the part of a few 
people of the village, appeared to be growing. Even 
some of the Committee members who were supposed 
to guide him in his work began to oppose it, and one 
day a few people came in front of his house and spoke 
against the National Flag flying there, and even against 
Gandhi. So Chandel wrote to tell Bapu of the opposi¬ 
tion to his work and Gandhi replied as follows 


Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

„ . 25-8-41. 

“ Bhai Chandel, 

The description of your work is very attractive, 
he results of work which has no selfishness are always 
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good. Do not take any notice of those who are oppos¬ 
ing it, but feel pity for them and whenever you get a 
chance to serve, do whatever you can to help them, 
e. g. if they are sick, try to make them well. This is 
the one way to conquer hatred by love and anger by 
patience. We should always reply to unkind words by 
keeping silent. 

Bapu’s blessings. ” 

4 \ 

Although Kamala had made up her mind from the 
beginning that she would see the training through, yet 
she felt she had to give vent to her feelings (which she 
probably did to all her friends!) so she wrote to 
Gandhi saying that she did not like living in a city, as 
people there did not seem to appreciate the best things 
in life. She also expressed her anxiety about the delay 
in my arrival. He replied :— 

Se vagram, 

l Wardha, 

27 - 8 - 41 . 

0 9 

“ Dear Kamala, 

I had your note. You are right. City people will 
not take interest in things of permanent value. It is 
vexing this delay in Mary’s coming. 

Love, 

Bapu. ” 

In September, Kamala sat for her first examina¬ 
tion and came out top. When she reported this to 
Gandhi he replied :— 
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Se vagram, 
Wardha. 
6-io-’4r 

“ Chi. Kamala, 

^ou have done well in giving me your long letter 

which I am sending to Mary. I had no doubt about 

your passing with distinction. May you finish your 

course equally well. Of course you will write when 
you like. i.jjo 

T i. 

Love, 

l .. 

Bapu. ” 

I he last sentence refers to the fact that Kamala 
had said in her “ long letter ” that she found writing 
fortnightly diaries ” difficult, and asked if it would 
not be better if she wrote only when there was some¬ 
thing worthwhile to write about. 
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CHAPTER XII 

l. 

LETTERS TO SOUTH AFRICA 


Now I must go back a little in order to give an 
account of such correspondence as I had with Gandhi 
while in South Africa. He had given me his son 
Manilal’s address some fourteen miles from Durban, 
and my first week in South Africa was spent with his 
charming family there. I was quite thrilled to stay 
in the very house which Gandhi had built more than 
thirty years ago, and about which I had read in “ My 
Experiments with Truth. ” 

Manilal Gandhi and his wife, Sushila introduced 
me to other Indians. I spoke a few times at Telugu 
meetings and went to the Indian Ladies’ Club, where 
I met Telugu and Hindi-speaking Hindus, as well as 
various others such as Muslims and Parsees. Prac¬ 
tically none of them wore the khadi which I had come 
to like so well, and I was surprised to find that it was 
neither made nor sold in South Africa. When I 
wrote to Gandhi, he replied :— 

Sevashram, 

VVardha. 

20 - 7 -’ 40 . 

“ Chi. Mary, 

I have your two letters. I am glad you are having: 
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this new experience. Ivamala and Chandel were with 
me for a few days. Yes, I got your note from Bombay. 

I was pained to learn that there was no khadi 
available in Durban. You should induce people 

1 to store some. Strange you should find scope there 

for Telugu work. 

Love. 

Bapu. ” 

Soon after this Gandhi initiated a new kind of 
Satyagraha Movement. It was to be undertaken only 
by keen volunteers under his personal direction. All 
those who offered had to satisfy certain conditions, 
one of which was that they should have been regular 
spinners for some time. In this way Gandhi tried to 

< ensure complete purity of intention in his recruits, and 
it is rather amusing to think that, in spite of such 
strict rules, there was keen competition to go to jail. 
A young raja competed unsuccessfully ! 

I wrote to him for Christmas, and his reply came 
from his secretary :— 

Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

23-2-41. 

“I am sorry for the delay in writing, but we are all 
pretty well occupied. You can imagine the huge re¬ 
sponsibility Bapu carries on his shoulders to-day, and 
the amount of work the leadership of the Movement 
means But God is good and gives him special strength. 
He is keeping exceedingly well in spite of everything 
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Ba is well too and Mahadev and his family. Pyarelal 
is in jail, Vinoba came out and has gone back again. 
And soon many more will go one after another...We 
are a very full house these days and there is plenty of 
illness. But everybody recovers under Bapu’s treat- 
ment. Just now a Nature Cure doctor—Das by name 
—he is an allopath too, is here, and interesting experi¬ 
ments in dietetics are being carried on, Bapu joining 
in them with his usual zest.—” 

I have elsewhere quoted one sentence from the 
letter which I received from Gandhi when I wrote to 
ask him if I might write a book about him. Here is 
his full reply :— 

Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

3i-3-’4i* 

“ Chi. Mary, 

I had just rd. yours of the 18th Feb. Heaven 
knows when this will reach you. I see you are having 
varied experiences. I hope you are keeping excellent 
health and so is Father. 

Yes, you may write your book. It will remove 
some cobwebs. 

It is very hot here. But there is no sickness just 
now. Things are difficult here. I had announced 
resumption of ‘ Harijan ' but a letter from the Govern¬ 
ment compelled me to countermand the announcement. 
Kamala has got a new training ground in a big hospital 
in Bombay... She is perfectly happy. Chandel is carry- 
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ing on in Khedi. Of course, we all expect you to 
return some day. 

The rest from Mahadev. 

Love, 

• Bapu. ” 

• * • - w * 

2 . 

• ^ / 

I RETURN TO INDIA 

In April of that year I tried to book a passage 
back to India, but it was July before one was avail¬ 
able. However, after a hot and crowded five weeks’ 
voyage, including a detour to Aden in convoy, I 
reached Bombay in August. On reporting my arrival 
to Gandhi I received the following reply:— 

Sevagram, 

Wardha. 

2-9-’ 4 r. 

“ Chi. Mary, 

At last you have come. And now that you have 

arrived, it seems that you had never left India. I shall 

patiently await your arrival at Sevagram. I hope you 

have derived much physical benefit from your visit to 
S. A. 

Love, 

Bapu. ” 

I had brought a fairly bulky letter from Manilal 
Gandhi for his father, but this was taken from me 
along with a few others by the Customs officials in 
Bombay and when, after a few days the others were 
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returned to me I was informed that this one would 
have to be sent to Delhi for examination. When this- 
letter was confiscated, my luggage underwent a much 
fuller examination than ever before. It took a good 
three hours and all written and printed matter was 
parcelled up, sealed and sent to the censor and I was 
sent into a private room to be searched by a woman 
attendant. Fortunately this did not make me feel 
angry-only somewhat amused, and as I was begin¬ 

ning automatically to strip off my clothes, the woman 
stopped me saying there was no need. 

When I reached Sevagram on my way to Khedi 
from Bombay and told Gandhi about the confiscated 
letter, he laughed rather grimly. I asked him if I had 
interpreted his wishes aright in not trying to hide it, and 
he answered very quickly and definitely, “ Certainly ” 
and then, in order to leave no doubt in my mind, he 
added, “ Absolutely. ” 

Then I asked him what he thought about Devadas 
(his youngest son who was editor of the ' Hindustan 
Times’) having been arraigned for contempt of court, 
and he replied cheerfully, “ I’m not at all worried 
about him. If the witnesses support him, well and 
good. If they are afraid to do so, still it will be 
alright, for Devadas will go to jail. ” 

On returning to Khedi I had a happy two months 
with Chandel and the spinners and in November went 
again to Sevagram. I asked Gandhi if he had receiv¬ 
ed the letter which had been confiscated from me at 
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Bombay. He answered, “ No fear ! ” and added, that 
I was the only person who could get it by applying to 
Delhi. So I wrote to the chief censor and about two 
and a half months later the letter was returned direct 

to Gandhi.nearly six months after it was taken 

from me in Bombay. 

An extract from my diary written on that visit 
runs, “ While Bapu was talking to Dr. X, he was 
cutting his nails and putting the bits on a tidy pile on 
a low stool by his side. On the walk this evening 
Bapu closed his eyes and was guided by two girls on 
whose shoulders he put his hands. He knows how to 
conserve his strength. 

I lie only picture in Bapu’s room at present is a 
rather sad-looking one of Jesus facing Bapu’s seat. 
Under it is written, ‘ In Him is our peace. ’ ” 

3. 

GANDHI OUTWITS PRESS PHOTOGRAPHERS 

In January 1942 an Emergency All India Congress 
Committee was held in Wardha and, as I wished to go 
through the first draft of this book with anybody whom 
Gandhi should appoint, I determined to go then and to 
attend one or two sessions too. Gandhi selected 
Kishorelal Mashruwala, who is a well-known inter¬ 
preter of Gandhian doctrine and philosophy and who 
had written about twenty books which have been 
translated into several Indian languages. I had always 
looked up to him as one of Gandhi’s best exponents 
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and it was a joy to me to receive his wise and helpful 
suggestions. 

I had written beforehand to ask Gandhi if I should 
be a great nuisance if I came at that time and his reply 
on a card was as follows :— 

Bardoli, 

5 -i-’ 42 . 


“ Chi. Mary, 

You can come at any time. You can never be a 
burden. Your friends too may come if they can be 
cooped up in odd corners. Do, just what you like. 
There is no depression in me. 

Love, 

Bapu. ” 

On arrival, I had the privilege of being ‘‘cooped 
up” in what some of us call the “cubby hole” in 
Gandhi’s cottage. That same day he asked me if I 
would consider taking temporarily the post of warden 
of the Girls’ Hostel at Shantiniketan. A week or two 
previously Rathindranath Tagore had written to ask 
Gandhi to suggest somebody and he had replied by 
sending two names with particulars. One was mine 
and just about the time of my arrival at Sevagram had 
come a letter saying Mr. Tagore would like me to come. 
Gandhi urged me to go. He said it would be an 
interesting experience and that we should try to help 
Shantiniketan all we could now that the poet was no 
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longer there, for some people who used to give support 
to the work in his lifetime were now withdrawing it. 
So, although the suggestion had come as a great 
surprise to me, I decided to go for a short time, until 
someone permanent could be found. 

Gandhi spoke at the first meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee and began by making a request to 
press photographers not to take snaps, but they 
ignored it and just as they were beginning to speak, 
two of them rose up quite close to the platform. He 
immediately flung his upper cloth over his head and 
face and so stood for a moment or two, thus prevent¬ 
ing his photograph being taken. Although his 
appearance, mummified like this, suggested humour 
more than annoyance, yet some volunteers were 
evidently quite upset by the episode and quickly 
hustled the delinquents out of the enclosure. 


It was during this visit that I was going into my 
" cubby-hole ” in Gandhi’s room when I heard him 
remark to a friend quite sweetly and almost apologet¬ 
ically, “ The English are dense people—you must 
remember that. ” A little later he mentioned a Sans¬ 
krit sloka ( couplet) of which the friend did not know 
the meaning, so Gandhi explained it carefully word 
by word, then said, “The gist of it really is: The 

wise man sees only the merits and lets the demerits 
take care of themselves. ” 


My next correspondence with Gandhi was from 
Shantiniketan. His first message was on a card. 
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Se vagram, 
Wardha. 

2-3-’4.2. 

“ Chi. Mary, 

I have your letter for which I was waiting. I am 
glad you are flourishing. Continue to report progress. 
Yes, Jamnalalji's death is a great blow. We must 
resign ourselves to God’s will. 

Love, 

Bapu. ” 

During the summer months of 1942 there was much 
speculation in the country as to what form the sug¬ 
gested new movement for freedom would take. It was 
being rumoured that it would last only for a week or 
two, and it was difficult to see how such large results 
would come about in so short a time. An interested 
friend asked to accompany me when I went to Seva- 
gram in June, so, although I was not in the habit of 
talking about politics with Gandhi, I determined to 
try to get his ideas on the subject. So we questioned 
him as follows :— 

Mary ... .Could you tell us what form your new 

movement is likely to take ? 

Gandhi .. .It is not yet clearly formulated, but it will 

be a mass movement with no restrictions 
about spinning etc. Non-violence is the one, 
indispensable condition. The movement 
may take different forms in different parts 
of the country. I am waiting to see the 
leaders to get their ideas. 
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Mary -Is there not a risk of internal trouble—even 

civil war ? 


Gandhi.. .We must take that risk- 

Mary ... .Even with the Japs at our door ? 

' Gandhi .. .Yes, I think it is necessary- 

Friend .. .But isn’t there a likelihood of more Hindu- 

Muslim trouble than before ? 

Gandhi...I believe that when the British Government 

is no longer in India there will be much 


more likelihood of internal unity, and unity 

is of prime importance in keeping out the 
Japanese. 

Friend .. .The disharmony between the communities 

may have originated in an outside power, 
but surely that root has grown into some¬ 
thing bigger and now flourishes by itself. 
Gandhi ...I feel sure it is not so big that it will not 

cease to flourish after the British with¬ 
drawal. 


Mary ... .Perhaps Hindus and Musselmans would 

unite just until the war is over ? 

Gandhi ...It might be that there would be unity until 

after the world war is over and then a 

short civil war, but the risk of the latter is 

worth taking for the sake of freedom and 
eventual unity. 

In July, I had a card from Gandhi’s secretary in 
which he said, “ Bapu is feeling better since his addi¬ 
tion to his milk diet. He was evidently starving 
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himself. He is in no mood to stir out. He will have 
to, however, for the All India Congress Committee. ” 
Gandhi did “ stir out ” to Bombay for that ill-fated 
Committee in August 1942 and was incarcerated along 
with all other Congress leaders for two or more years 
following. As home responsibilities took me back to 
South Africa in 1943 I have not seen him again, but 
have kept in touch with his son Manilal and family 
who live near Durban. 

During these years in South Africa I have had 
very few letters from the great man. When I was ill 
and in a Sanatorium in India he wrote to me two or 
three times a week, because he thought that I would be 
lonely and perhaps depressed. When with my father 
and presumably happy I have received barely one 
letter a year. 

The first was early in 1945, and written by his 
secretary, Pyarelal, the author of “ The Epic Fast. ” 
His letter ran :— 

“As you must have seen from the papers Bapu was 
forced to observe a work-fast for one month—in order 
to recover from the effects of continued overstrain. 
Then he was laid up with a bad attack of influenza 
from which he has not yet completely recovered and 
has therefore been forced to extend the period of rest 
further. Before this reaches you Manilal will have 
returned to South Africa and you will get all the news 

from him. ” 

The next letter was some months later and written 
in Bapu’s own hand-writing. 
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It was often his custom to state a hope as if it were 
a fact. Most people would say, “ I trust you are doing 
good work—but he said, “You are doing—” without 
knowing much about my activities here, for I too have 
written only about once in a year to him, usually for 
his birthday. 

The next letter was written in August 1946 and 
sent by one of his secretaries, a woman. It was in 
reply to mine telling of the beginning of the Resistance 
Movement in Durban. 

“ Dear Mary, 

Bapu got your letter duly and was glad to have it. 
He hopes you will continue to give him such news as 
there is worth giving from time to tune. We follow it 
all in the papers with very deep interest. You can 

imagine how Bapu’s heart is with them all there. He 

- • • 

is wonderfully well considered the heavy burden he 
carries. We are off to Sevagram tomorrow. I do not 
think we have been more than a month in any one 
place since last October—It will be nice to get there 
again after so long. My love to you and Bapu sends 
his too.’’ 

ft 

A few days after that another friend who was 
doing medical work in Sevagram sent a card in which 
she said, 

“ Tremendous help and inspiration comes] from 
Bapu. Here, however, we see hardly anything of him 
at all, except, when he is in residence, we see him 
walking up and down the road surrounded by a large 
group of people.” 
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Remembering Bapu and how I sometimes used to 
feel, when in India, that I would like to follow him to 
gaol even, I decided to join the Durban Indian Resist¬ 
ers who were fighting racially discriminatory legisla¬ 
tion, and in September 1946 served a month’s hard 
labour in the Durban Central Gaol along with several 
Indian women resisters. The intellectual grounds for 
my desire to share openly in the movement are ex¬ 
pressed in my statement before the Magistrate which 
runs as follows :— 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE MAGISTRATE 

“Sir, 

I gladly plead guilty to a technical fault in order 
to support a method of fighting that I can believe in 
—the method commonly called “ Passive Resistance. ” 
It should really be referred to as “ Peaceful Resist¬ 
ance ” or “Non-violent Resistance,” for resistance is 

an active force, but with a different kind of activity 
from violence. 


A careful examination of the subject will disclose 
the fact that anyone who makes an honest trial of 
non-violent resistance emerges from the experiment 
morally strengthened, whereas ethical standards of all 
kinds are lowered among those who engage in violent 
warfare, a fact that is very evident in the world today. 

Most of us who hold the privileged position of 
Europeans in South Africa have given willing support 
to a violent war for six years. Has that so deadened 
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our conscience that we cannot see the moral superior¬ 
ity of the struggle being waged by Indians in our 
midst at present. ? 3 irr. 

“ I realise that many of those taking part in this 
movement are using the non-violent resistance tech¬ 
nique merely as an expedient, but even so, they will 
experience what Pandit Nehru has called “ exhilara- 

9 

tion ” at the inner knowledge that they are doing the 
ethically right thing and harming no one—rather 
trying to win their opponents. Those, however, who 
are using this method with a firm belief in its inherent 
rightness and eventual effectiveness will gain from it, 
not only more strength of character, but also a “ joie 
de vivre ” that is well exemplified by Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose example they are trying to follow. They will / 
also assuredly win the battle if they have patience. 


“ These Indian resisters have shown us " a more ex- 

i § 

cellent way” than the one we ourselves chose during 
the war years, and therefore I believe that they are 
not only worthy to be treated as citizens in every 
respect, but that they can also help in the government 
of this country to the benefit of every group in the 
community. So I am proud to be associated with 
them in this struggle, for their method of fighting 
seems to me to be far nearer to the standards of Christ 


than anything that “white (supposedly Christian) 
civilization ” can at present show. 

“ I plead thus, not in the hope of a mitigated sen¬ 
tence, but rather in the hope that you and your 
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colleagues may experience the satisfaction of holding 
a similar belief, perhaps even' the joy of standing in 
the dock with us as an expression of that belief. If 


that happy day should come, your change of heart 
must be attributed not to the explicit suggestion of 
two or three prisoners, but to the cumulative effect of 
the dignified and convincing behaviour of the scores 


of resisters who have come before you in this court, 
and also to the appeal which the essential justice of 
their cause must make to your sense of fair play.” 


Before going to prison I had sent Gandhiji some 
pamphlets about the Movement but did not mention 
that I intended to court arrest. His reply came on an 
air-mail post-card written by one of his secretaries. 


“ Yours of 17th Aug. came in yesterday with the two 
pamphlets. I read it out to Bapu. By now you may 
have been released. We hope you are well—We are 
all well and hope to return soon to Sevagram. Bapu 
is very hard-worked indeed. ” 


Bhangi Colony 
Yew Delhi. 26-9-'46. 

On first reading this I felt almost hurt that there 
was not some word of appreciation of my help to the 
Non-Violent resisters. But it was not many moments 
before it dawned upon me that the lack of con¬ 
gratulatory comment was due to the fact that Bapu 
and his friends accepted me as one of themselves ; and 
1 rejoiced, for the highest honour I could ever crave 
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is to be at one with those who, through the ages, have 
fought for peace with the weapons of peace. 


EPILOGUE 

The human personality depicted in the foregoing 
pages is no longer in the World as we knew him, but 
‘‘his soul goes marching on." He brought religion 
into the service of the humdrum of daily life. With¬ 
out claiming visions or supernatural powers he greatly 
influenced the lives of millions. By his high ideals 
.md selfless leadership he procured a transfer of great 
political power more peacefully than any in the pre¬ 
vious history of the world. Yet even more miraculous 
is the fact that by sheer love and self-discipline he 
made mundane things beautiful; from pans to politics, 
he made them shine. It has been the greatest imagin¬ 
able privilege to be one of his “ family " and to have 
known him as Bapu. 

How can we pray for him ? He is now “ a just 
man made perfect. " And how can we give time to 
mourn when his cause is not yet won in the world, 
the victory of Truth and Love ? If the post-Gandhi 
age spurns Satya and Ahimsa, there is little hope for 
it, but a sincere attempt to follow his teaching and 
example may still bring peace, prosperity and freedom 
to a war-torn, hungry and shackled world. 

South Africa, 1948. 
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